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Learning to write with ease and draw with grace! 


See Little Lily, with a smiling face, 
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wey At Little Lily’s Picture-Book! ! 
is : 
yi 
Something, I hope, on every page | 

Your eyes will pleasantly engage ; : 

For there are pictures fair to view | 
Of boys and girls like you, and you; | | 
Of boys and girls at work or play, : 
Flory and Harry, Nell and May, 
Tom, Charlie, Fred, and many more, | 
Whose names you may have heard before. 1 


Children, children! come and look 
At Little Lily’s Picture-Book ! 
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Something, I hope, on every page 

Your mind will pleasantly engage : 

For there are stories nice to hear 

Of all that boys and girls hold dear ; 

Of pets and playthings, birds and flowers, 

And all the joys of sunny hours ; 

And counsel kind, if you but heed, 

Upon each pictured page you'll read. 
Children, children! come and look 
At Little Lily’s Picture-Book : 


What charming pictures here are seen !— 
The well upon the village green ; 
The streamlet flowing through the glade ; 
The walk beneath the woodland shade ; 
The corn-field bright with | golden day, 
The meadow rich in fragrant hay ; 
The garden glorious with flowers ; 
The birdies’ nest in leafy bowers. 
Children, children! come and look 
At Little Lily’s Picture-Book! 


Here see sweet Florence with her pets, 


The snowy doves she ne‘er forgets ; | 
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And there the river rolling free 

Its waters to the mighty sea ; 

Here in the greenwood birdies sing, 

And fill the air with murmuring ; 

There, when the winds of winter blow, 

Red Robin hovers to and fro. 
Children, children ! come and look 
At Little Lily’s Picture-Book ! 


Come, children, come, and you shall see 

Sweet Nelly with her face of glee ; 

And Rover bold, and Kitty wild, 

And Dollikins, so softly mild ; 

And boys and girls at work and play, 

Flory, Harry, Bessy, May, 

Charlie, Alice, Freddy, Loo— 

Boys and girls like you, and you: 
Children, children! come and look 
At Little Lily’s Picture-Book : 
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LITTLE LILY DALE. 


ae ac LIS is Little Lily’s Picture-Book. 

14 4 BS aK Little Lily Dale was fond of reading, 
| Z ys and was always ready and willing to 
Be | £& - learn her lessons. She liked a game, as 
A a you do; she liked a country walk ; and she 
ha a ~ loved binie and flowers. But she ee she 
(, & ¥°’ had no right to spend all her time in play, 
y and so she was careful to finish her lessons 

«=. before she thought of amusement. 

Besides, how could she know all she wanted 
to know about birds and flowers, and other beautiful 
and wonderful things, unless she read the books which 
describe them ? 

Now, Little Lily was taken seriously ill. Oh, how 
thin she grew! And how pale! How weak she was! 
Her dear papa and mamma thought they were going to 
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lose their darling; but it pleased God that she should 
recover, and after much suffering she began to grow 
better. 

Her good brother Charles thought it was very dull 
and sad for his little sister, lying in bed; and so, what 
did he do but cut out a number of pretty pictures, and 
paste them into a large album. And underneath each 
he wrote an explanation of what it meant. 

As soon as Lily could sit up in bed, he gave her this 
charming book. | 

Oh, how delighted she was with so beautiful a gift! 
She passed many happy hours in looking at the pretty 
pictures, and reading all about their meaning. 


As it pleased Lily so much, I think it may please other 
little girls—and little boys too, for that matter. And 
therefore I have had it printed, and here it is—in bright 
binding and on fine smooth paper, looking very gay and 
handsome— | 
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THE SWING. ; 


Catcu hold of the ropes, and up you go! 

Backwards and forwards, to and fro! 

Oh, it is pleasant to swing so high— 

Like a bird in the air one seems to fly ; 

And then with a sweep and a curve and a spring, 

Among the green leaves goes the bounding swing,— 
Catch hold of the ropes, and up you go; 
Backwards and forwards, to and fro ! 
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How softly the wind falls on my cheek,— 

I feel too happy, too happy to speak ! 

For as I mount upward, and upward rise, 

I gaze on the cloudless blue of the skies ; 

And I see the lark—oh, his rapid wing 

Carries him higher than I can spring !— 
Catch hold of the ropes, and up you go; 
Backwards and forwards, to and fro! 


Come, lambkin, come, and we will deck 
With a wreath of flowers your pretty neck. 
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HALF-HOLIDAY. 


Katie, and Nelly, and little May 

Are spending their short sweet holiday 

Out in the meadow, where soft winds blow, 
And the song of the birds has a musical flow. 
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Bright is the sky in its cloudless blue, 

And the broad green fields are fair to view, 
Where the daisies shine in sweet array, 
And the golden kingcups welcome the day. 


' Hark to the strain of the larks as they rise 
Higher and higher towards the skies! 
Hark to the thrush’s cheerful tune, 

As it joys in the light of the golden noon ! 


Katie, and Nelly, and little May 

Are making the best of their holiday ; 
Seated beside a crystal brook, 

While Katie reads from her story-book. 


Under the shade of the chestnut-tree 
Happily sit the lasses three ; 

While little Miss Dollikins, gaily drest, 
Is also enjoying a pleasant rest ! 


Thus Katie, Nelly, and little May 

Are spending their short sweet holiday ! 

And when the book has come to an end, 
Homeward, no doubt, their steps they will bend. 
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IN THE WOOD. 


Let us go for a ramble in the wood. The path leads by 


the side of a swiftly flowing stream, which makes such a 
(554) 2 
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pleasant noise as it ripples over its rocky bed, and tumbles 
in little shining falls! 

What a beautiful scene is this! The trees grow so 
thickly together that the sun can scarcely send its golden 
rays through their thick screen of leaves ; and they bend 
across the brook in such a manner as to form a kind of 
over-arching bower. 

Trees of all kinds! The pretty lady birch, with its 
gray bark ; the tall leafy elm ; the broad-leaved chestnut ; 
the dark and stately beech, diam they stand side my side, 
as they have stood for many years. 

Oh, what a store of wild flowers and ferns! Let us 
gather a nosegay and take it home to mamma. What a 
delightful home for the birds! How happy they must 
be, all through the long day,—flying from tree to tree,— 
picking up seeds and insects,—and carrying food to their 
young! There is no one to disturb them, and the wind 
cannot make its way into the depths of the thick wood 
so as to shake their nests. 

What is this plant, with the large yellow green leaves, 
growing by the brink of the stream? That is the mallow ; 
and here on the bank shines the little red pimpernel ; and 
I can smell the sweet breath of the wild thyme ; and oh, 
there are tall foxgloves, with purple-tinted bells, that seem 
to invite the bees to visit them! And I see, too, the pink 
and white blossoms of the convolvulus, or bindweed ; so 
that we shall not lack for flowers to adorn our posy. 
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As I look through the framework formed by the green 
branches, I can see, as in a picture, the shining waves of 
a great river ; and I know that tall ships are sailing down 
that great river to the wide ocean, carrying the brave 
hearts of brave men to far-away lands. How beautiful 
it looks in the distance, with the sun shining so brightly 
on its waves,—while here, in the silent wood, all is dark 
and shadowy ! 

This little stream flows into the river we see yonder. 
A tiny stream! yet it helps to fill up the sum of those 
rolling waters ; just as every good action we do, however 
trifling it seems, helps to increase the happiness of the 
whole world. 

Let us go for a ramble in the wood. How delightful, 
yet how solemn, is its shade! 
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THE MORNING CALL. 


Goop-MORNING—oh, good-morning! Here is Master Robin 
Redbreast, as fresh and lively as possible ; he has come 
- to make a morning call, and to give us a morning greet- 
ing. How early Master Robin wakes! We are only 
just dressed, and here he is, out among the snow, and 
waiting on the window-sill, until we draw aside our 


curtain and open. our window, to listen to his simple’ 


song. : 
What does he say? I think he wishes to tell us that 


it is a cold, bleak winter morning; that the snow lies” 
thickly on the ground, and covers the branches of the . 
trees and the roofs of the houses; that he cannot find © 


any insects, grain, or berries; and that, as we have a 
good breakfast before us, we might be pleased to spare 
him a few crumbs. | 

And I think he means to thank us for the meals we 
gave him yesterday, and the day before, and for several 
days before that. He does not forget our kindness, you 
see, for he comes every morning regularly, and outside 
our window sings his pretty song of greeting. 

By-and-by, he will grow bolder and more trustful. 
He will come inside, and take the crumbs and seeds from 
our hands ; will you not, Master Robin ? 

Dreary as is the scene all around him,—the streams 
frozen over, the fields buried deep in snow, the hedges 
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hung with frost, the branches thick with icicles,—cold as 
is the winter wind, and dark as is the winter sky, Robin 
Redbreast sings his song, and flies to and fro in merry, 
cheerful mood. So I think, sometimes, that as the ant 
teaches a lesson of industry, the robin teaches us a lesson 
of patience and cheerfulness. He teaches us to trust in 
God, even in the hour of gloom and distress ; to trust in 
God, for He will send us help. 

I remember some pretty lines about this, which I am 
sure you will like to learn. I shall alter them a little, 
that you may easily understand them :— 

Sweet household bird, that infancy and age 
Delight to cherish, thou dost well repay 

The tiny gifts that generous hands bestow ! 
For thou dost charm us with thy lively song, 


And cheer the winter hours, and teach our hearts, 
Through cold and gloom, shadow and darkness, Horr! 
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COMING FROM MARKET. 


WALTER and Alice have been into the town on a message 
for their mamma. You must know that their mamma’s 
house is quite a mile from the town; and sometimes, 
when any little thing Jae 
is wanted quickly, and 
the servants are too 
busy to go for it, 
mamma makes use of 
Walter and Alice. 
I can tell you that 
_they are _ pleased 
enough when their 
mamma trusts them 
in this way. They 
do not complain or 
sulk, but dress them- 
selves as quickly as 
possible, and, with 
their noble dog Boat- (227. 
swain foracompanion, | o ke Bs oy. 
away they go! Lr ay 
They do not always 6 
follow the high-road, | CEEOL ESS 
but in fine weather cross the fields, ‘Decause the grass is 
so pleasant to walk upon, and the spreading branches of 
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the great old elm-trees shelter them from the sun. You 
should see how pleased good Boatswain is, when he 
accompanies his young master and mistress! Some- 
times he marches gravely by their side, and gives a look 
or two at Walter’s basket, as if to make sure that it is 
quite safe. But every now and then his spirits get the 
better of him, and he makes a bound and a leap, and 
dashes after some fluttering bird; and having had a 
good race, winds round the trees, and back — to 
Walter and Alice. 

And so, at last, Walter and Alice and ee 
arrive at home. 

And then Boatswain, you may be sure, is finely petted 
for having behaved himself so well! ‘Cook, cannot you — 
find a bone for Boatswain? He has been all the way to 
the town and back, and has never given a bit of trouble !” 
And the bone is found ; and away goes Boatswain to his 
kennel to pick it, and play with it, until a whistle from 
Walter calls him forth again. _ 
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SISTER SOPHY. 
Is not this a pretty TE Se 
group ? mae < 
Sophy is recover- 
ing from a long ill- 
ness, and the doctor 
has allowed her to 
be carried. out-of- 
doors to-day for the 


first time. Her 
couch has been 3s Ge = 
placed under aleafy —(< ys 


tree, so that the 
sunshine may not 
prove too much for 
her; and Florence {ij} 
sits by her side, i : 
with her arm round jij 
her dear sister’s Mw =! 
waist ; while Harry & “J ae 
has brought astool, <==" 
and is reading 
aloud. 

I think now and then his meray is disturbed by 
Sophy’s pet terrier, curly Frisk! For if he sees a bird or 
a butterfly near him, up he jumps, and barks, and runs 
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to and fro, as if he thought it quite an impudent thing. 
And until he is quiet again, neither Sophy nor Florence 
can hear a word that Harry is reading ! | 

Then, again, Florence has brought her parroquet, Gray 
Poll, out for an airing. And what does he do but perch 
himself on the back of Sophy’s couch; and whenever 
Harry pauses to take breath, he gives a loud scream, and 
says, “I told you so!” and Frisk barks, and Harry and 
Florence, and even Sophy, burst out laughing. 

So I must say that Harry reads under difficulties. 
But Sophy is amused, and her little pale face seems to 
gain a rosy tint, and her eyes grow brightér. What 
more could Harry and Florence wish ? 
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It is early spring, and Farmer Giles wants to begin sow- 
ing ; for if we don’t sow, of course we can’t reap. But the 
soil is all hard and coarse, and if the seed were cast out 
upon it the winds would blow it away, or the birds 
devour it. So Farmer Giles sends out his ploughmen to 
drive the sharp strong plough over the yielding earth ; 
and the iron share, like a knife, cuts deep straight furrows. 
across the fields; and in these furrows the seed will be 
sown, and covered over with earth. There it will lie until 
the sun and the rain together cause it to sprout ; and by- 
and-by tiny green blades will shoot above the ground, and 
grow taller and taller, until they bear fine full ears of 
corn, and lo and behold, the furrowed field will shine beau- 
tifully with the yellow harvest! So drive your plough, 
honest John ; while little Tommy guides the patient team. 


‘ 
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THE STEPPING-STONES. 


How will Miss Maude cross the brook, I wonder ? 
There is no bridge near; and as Maude is in a hurry 

to reach home,—having been out for a long walk in the 

flowering woods,—she wishes to take the shortest way. 

But Maude is very neat and precise, and does not like 
to wet her trim pretty boots or her white stockings. 
Now, if it were her frolicsome sister Meg, she would 
think nothing, I can tell you, of dashing right through 
the water! Yes; she would care nothing for boots or 
clothes, but would call it “fine fun” as the water splashed 
about her. —— 

The stream is not very deep just at this point, and 
stepping-stones have been placed to assist the wayfarer 
in crossing it. Only the stones sometimes slip, or you 
miss your footing as you jump from one to the other; 
and then, of course, in you go! 

I think Miss Maude’s best plan will be to take off her 
boots and stockings, and wade through the cool shining 
water, carrying them in her hand. | 

How beautiful is this woodland stream! How softly 
it flows beneath the sweeping boughs ! 

How different from. the mountain-burn, that comes 
leaping and flashing down the rocks, and boils and 
bubbles, and seethes and hisses, and can be heard afar 
off with its incessant roar! How different from the 
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bubbling brook that turns the great wheel of the village- 
mill! How different, again, from the slow river that 
rolls its dark waters through the green meadows and the 
daisy-sprinkled pastures! Do you think that all streams 
are alike? Oh dear no! No more than all hills, or all 
trees, or even all fields. Hach has its own features, as it 
were, Just aS men and women have; and if you keep 
‘your eyes open, you will soon learn to see how much 
they differ. And it is this difference which makes 
nature, as we call it,—that is, earth, and sky, and sea,— 
so delightful. There is always something new to look at, 
and looking at, to admire. For the works of God are 
very wonderful, and the wood and the stream, like the 
sun and stars, show forth His greatness and His love. 

And now we will leave Maude to get across the step- 
ping-stones. 


Bo-PEEP, little sheep, you no longer may roam ; 
The shepherd is waiting to lead you home. 
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THE MAGICLANTERN. 


How kind it is of 
Uncle Ted to show 
us his magic-lan- 
tern! It is quite a 
pleasant treat after 
our dances and our 
games ! 

Do you know 
what it is, or how 
it is done ? 

Ted took a sheet 
and nailed it on 
a wooden frame, |(\))¥ ogee») 
stretching it as )/)2 tien” 
tight as possible. 4m. is 
Then his lantern, I 
must tell you, has 
a magnifying-glass 
which makes every- 
thing very large | 
that passes in front 
of it. And Uncle Ted has a number of slides, as they 
are called; strips of glass, with all kinds of figures 
painted upon them; and having lighted his lantern, 
he pushes a slide in front of the magnifying-glass, and 
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the figures upon it are shown on he white sheet, only 
much larger. 

Uncle shows us such interesting pictures in this way. 
It is a kind of magic, you know—that is, it is very strange 
and wonderful—to see all kinds of animals, and views of 
places, and images of men, women, and children, upon the 
great white sheet. They look as if they were alive! 
And Uncle Ted makes them move to and fro, and pre- 
tends he is dreadfully frightened or very much amused at 
what he sees. Here is an African lion, with its mane all 
around its neck, and its eyes glowing with fire! It looks 
as if it would spring upon some one. Little Arthur does 
not know what to make of it, _ asks his mamma when 
the lion will roar ! 


THE BABY. 
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THE BA re 
Ox, darling Baby, softly rest 
In sleep upon your mother’s breast ; 
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Within her loving arms you'll be 
From trouble, grief, and injury free ! 


N 


Sleep, calmly sleep,——perchance some gleam 
Of sunshine mingles in your dream. 
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THE BABY. 


The smile that steals across your face 
Is surely touched with heavenly grace. 


No need have you for timid fears; 
A mother’s song is in your ears! | 


Nor will you feel by tears opprest, 
While hushed upon your mother’s breast. 


Oh, what on earth or what above 
Is equal to a mother’s love? 


Nay, when the Babe to manhood grows, 
He will be troubled oft by foes ; 


Grief will be his, and many fears, 
And wounds and sufferings and tears. 


No longer he can hope to rest, 
As once, upon a mother’s breast; 


But if his heart to God be true, 
In Him he will a Father view, 


Whose wondrous grace will ever prove 
More blesséd e’en than mother’s love. 


Oh, darling Baby, softly rest 
In sleep upon your mother’s breast ; 


And through His mercy may you be 
Ever from sin and sorrow free ! 
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THE CAGE-BIRD. 


THE lark sits in his gilded cage, and looks out upon the 
green hills and the blue skies. 

How sorrowful he feels! He remembers, perhaps, how 
he loved his little mossy nest in the corn-field ; it was 
nicely - sheltered, he 
thought, by a piece of 
turf; so that the rains 
when they fell never 
injured him or his mate. 

He remembers how 
at sunrise he was wont 
to spread his wings, and 
mount upwards, and up- 
wards, and upwards, until he seemed a mere speck in the 
clear bright air. And oh, what a song of joy he poured 
forth as he soared high above the earth! Then, after 
his heavenly flight, he would come down to earth again, 
straight as an arrow, and go in search of food for his 
little ones. 

I dare say he wonders what has become of them. 
Have cruel boys killed them and their mother? Have 
they died for want of food? Has some wicked hawk 
pounced upon them before they were strong enough to 
use their wings and escape from his terrible claws ? 

He does not feel inclined to sing now as he did in the 
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happy days when he was free to go wherever he chose. 
Sometimes, when the sunshine falls upon his cage, he 
has a dream of flowers and leaves—of balmy spring and 
golden summer—and then he breaks forth into a sweet 
and delightful song. But ah! it is soon hushed, for the 
poor lark remembers that he is no longer free! 

His young mistress is very kind to him. He has 
plenty of food, and fresh water, and a nice clean cage ; 
and he is safe from every enemy. But for all these things 
the poor lark cares nothing. He sees the birds flying to 
and fro, singing with full hearts, and rejoicing in the 
breath of the sweet breezes ; and oh, he longs to break 
the gilded wires of his cage, and to be free! | 

Yes, he longs to be free; for the prisoner can never 
forget his home and his companions! Do you know, 
Lily, that you and I and all of us are prisoners? Yes, 
_ prisoners in this work-day world, who look forward in 
hope and patience to a time when our spirits will be set 
free by our Almighty Father to join the angels in their 
song of praise before the great white throne of God! 


WHAT DOES EFFIE SEE? 


WHAT DOES EFFIE SEE? 


LEANING aga 


t the broken fence, 
How still is Effie now! 


Wh 


Ins 


ile the summer breeze parts the golden curls 


That cluster on her brow. 
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With her gaze so steadfast and so fixed, 
A. rapt look in her eyes ; 

Is she watching the trail of the snow-white cloud | 
Across the bright blue skies ? 


Around, the hills their grassy crests 
Raise in a circle vast ; 
_ While far at their feet the sea’s wild waves 
_ Their foaming waters cast ; 


But not on the hills, where shifting lights 
_ And shadows softly creep ; 
And not on the sea, whose rolling tides 
In golden glory sweep ; 


_ And not on the tree that spreads its shade 
Over the grass and flowers, 
Where Effie and her playmates love 
To spend the sunny hours ; 


And not on the bird that swings so high 
On yonder leafy bough, 

And pours out a song both sweet and strong,— 
Is Effie gazing now! 


She looks beyond the snow-white cloud, 
Beyond the deep blue sky, 


WHAT DOES EFFIE SEE? 


And a wondrous vision seems to break 
Upon the wistful eye! 


She thinks she sees a glorious host 
Of angels clothed in white,— 

Of seraphim and cherubim | 
All touched with heavenly light,— 


And their wings they fold, and faces bend 
Before the great white throne ;— 

- But the vision fades, and Effie sees 

The deep blue sky alone! 


The thrush’s song falls on her ear, 
A most melodious strain ; 

And Effie thinks she can catch the sound 
Of angel-harps again. | 


And often thus does her childish heart 
With strange sweet fancies thrill, 

And often thus do wondrous dreams 
Her thoughtful moments fill! 


And often thus she lifts her gaze 
Up to the dark blue skies, 

And often thus do the angel-wings 
Flash upon Effie’s eyes. 


WHAT DOES EFFIE SEE? 


Leaning against the broken fence, 
How silent the maiden now,— 

While the summer breeze parts the golden curls 
That cluster on her brow! 


Comr, Maggie, come ; on bended knee 
Your evening hymn repeat to me, 

And all the pretty prayers you say 

In low sweet tones at close of day. 

Soon shall you rest your little head 

On the soft pillow of your bed ; | 

And as you shut your eyes of light, 
Breathe to mamma a fond “ Good-night.” 
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SUNSET. 
Tue glorious sun is sinking below our range of sight, and 
with wonderful colours— gold, BN VS 


and purple, and violet—it fills 
the western skies. 

A strange, awful, but beau- 
tiful light falls upon the trees, \- 
and the fields, and spreads over gg.» 
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the distant village; the hedges seem on fire, and the 
church steeple a mass of flame. 

It is sunset; twilight is coming, and, after twilight, 
the deep shadow of the night. The cattle slowly take 
their way to their stalls; the birds on rapid wing repair 
to their mossy nests—all save the lark, who, high in air, 
is singing his evening song. - The first to hail the rising 
of the sun, he is the last to witness its setting. 

To-morrow we shall see the same order of sunrise and 
sunset ; and day after day, all over the world—in the 
north and in the south, in the east and in the west—man 
hails the rising and the setting of the sun. 

What could we do without it? Clouds sometimes. 
hide it from us ; but even when we cannot see it we know 
that it is in its place in the heavens, and that it gives us 
light and warmth,—that it ripens the corn and the fruits, 
and brings forth the leaf and the blossom. 

Here, then, we see the love, wisdom, and power. of 
God the Father, who ruleth all things,—who set the sun 
on high, and by His will ordained that sunrise and sunset 
should follow one another, day after day, so long as this 
world endured. 
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HOME AGAIN. 


Mrs. Seymour, after a severe illness, was ordered by the 
doctor to go for some weeks to a warm sunny village at 
the sea-side, that she might regain her strength. She 
was so weak that even her children were not allowed to 
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go with her, and the three little girls were left in charge 
of the old and trusty servants. 

Happily, the mild air of the south did Mrs. Seymour a 
great deal of good, and as soon as possible she returned 
home. She was still pale and weak, but very much better. 

Oh, how delighted her children were to welcome her! 
They watched at the door until they heard the carriage- 
wheels, and then rushed forth to kiss mamma. And the 
old butler, and the housekeeper—why, the tears were in 
their eyes when they saw their dear mistress! She was 
a kind good mistress, thoughtful and just, and therefore 
they were very fond of her. It was quite a happy meet- 
ing, I can tell you! For Mrs. Seymour was thankful to 
see her home once more—to hear the loving voices of her 
children, and to look upon their smiling faces. 
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| Fiory and Nelly have much to say, | 
Though Nurse may sleep the time away. 
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BABY AND THE KITTENS. 


WELL, I wonder Pussy sits so quietly, cleaning her glossy 
fur, while Baby handles her kittens with such roughness ! 
O Baby, Baby! what are i pasa ?¢ One you are 
squeezing under your VC eS 
arms until it can 
scarcely breathe ; 
another you are hold- 
ing up by its tail, [: 
poor creature! Just Frame 
listen to their pitiful & 
cries ; they are mew- |——™ 
ing so that I am sure | 
you must be hurting & 
them. A 
Yet I suppose ~~ 
Pussy knows that [@ 
they are more fright- Bee 
ened than hurt. She [J] 7 free 
is very fond of Baby, zee ye 94) / 
and Baby of her; = jee 
and sometimes they (ieee fo > I aac 
play on the hearth-rug, and roll about as if rege were 
Baby and Baby were Pussy. 
Baby is a fine romp; are you not, miss? She has 


kicked off one of her shoes in her struggle to get hold of 
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the kittens ; and she is making more noise than they are 
doing, because one of them slipped from her hands and 
ran back to Pussy. How could she expect to hold three 
of them! One in each hand ought to content, her. 

I. fear that now and then Baby really does hurt poor 
Pussy and her kittens. But, of course, she does not 
mean to do so; she knows no better. But I have seen 
boys and girls, who ought to have been ashamed of such 
conduct, teasing and injuring dumb animals,—poor silent 
creatures, who cannot defend themselves or ask for mercy. 
What mean, what cruel, what cowardly conduct is this! 
I can always tell a boy or girl’s character from the way 
in which they treat their pets or other animals. Good, 
gentle, thoughtful children, brave and generous, would 
never stoop to find pleasure in the suffering of any crea- 
ture, much less of unoffending, innocent birds, dogs, cats, 
and the like. Baby knows no better; but Baby must 
not hurt the kittens, and I shall take them away from | 
her unless she treats them more gently. 


FROLICSOME MADGE! 


FROLICSOME MADGE! 


Froticsome Madge! Everybody loves Madge, though 


she is always engaged in some wild frolic; but she is so 
sweet-tempered, and willing, and kind-hearted, that it is 
impossible not to love her. 

There she is, I see, with Robert, andl the two little 
twins, Georgie and Alice; and, of course, at play.! She 
has seated herself upon one of the bars of an old gate 
that looks as if it would tumble down, and she is sing- 
ing away as loudly and merrily as she can. What a 
sweet, clear voice she has! The twins lean against the 
‘gate, and listen to her, delighted; and Robert kneels 
on the lowest bar, and listens also; and even Prince, 
her pet dog, sits on his hind legs, as if he were begging 
her not to leave off singing! Well, sing on, sweet 
Madge, while you are young and happy. 


THE PET BIRD. 


THE PET BIRD. 


My pretty little darling bird, 
My bonny wingéd fay,— 
Say, are you weary of your cage? 
_ Wish you to fly away ? | 
And are you thinking, darling bird, 
Of long-past happy hours 
Which you were used to spend among 
The balmy-breathing flowers ? 
Birdie, Birdie, Birdie, say, 
Would you like to fly away ? 


I fancy that the song you sing 
- Has quite a mournful strain ; 
It seems as if of all my care 
You silently complain : 
Yet have you not a home secure ? 
And do you ever need 
Fresh water for your morning bath, 
Or bread and fruit and seed ? 
Birdie, Birdie, Birdie, say, 
Would you like to fly away ? 


I bring you grass and moss and flowers, 
Caress you with my hand ; 
_ You know me well, and there content 
Will often take your stand: 
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And, safely perched, will open wide 
Your little golden bill, 
And warble sweetest, saddest notes 
Which to my bosom thrill! | 
Birdie, Birdie, Birdie, say, 
Would you like to fly away ? 


I know you found it very sweet 
To ply the rapid wing, 
And with your mate to roam among 
The fresh young bloom of spring ; 
But, Birdie, you were never safe 
From injury or snare, 
_And often you were forced to live 
On very scanty fare. 
Birdie, Birdie, Birdie, say, 
Would you like to fly away ? 


Is liberty so sweet a thing, 
‘That for its sake ‘you'd leave 
Your pleasant home, your gilded cage, 
And yet would never grieve ? 
Is liberty so sweet a thing, 
That you would rather be 
Exposed to cruel hawk or man, 
So that you were but free ? 
Birdie, Birdie, Birdie, say, _ 
Would you wish to fly away ? 


: A STORY IN THE GREENWOOD. 51 


Yes: Mr. Douglas often takes his Bible-class for a holiday 
in the country. He says it is the best reward they can 
have for good behaviour. 

I must tell you that every Sunday afternoon they 
meet in the parsonage ; and the good vicar goes over a 
chapter of the Bible with them, explaining anything they 
cannot understand, asking questions, and hearing his 
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young friends, as he calls them, repeat their hymns or 
texts. Some of his young friends are quite little boys 
and girls, and these he forms into a separate class. 

But when he gives them a holiday trip, he takes all at 
once, little and big, young and old ; and his daughter goes 
with them. And they have a happy day of it, I assure you! 

Of course, they have dinner. They spread a cloth on 
the grass, and the vicar’s daughter brings forth a quan- 
tity of nice things,—pies, tarts, cakes, sandwiches, fruit, 
and the like. And when this is over, and when all are 
tired of play, what do you think they do? Why, they 
surround the good vicar, and make him seat himself 
under a tree, and then—“ A story, if you please, sir!” 
they all shout together. The good vicar has no choice 
but to consent ; and so, while they stand or kneel around 
him, he tells one of his best stories. And his young 
friends declare that this is the best part of the treat ! 


PLUM-CAKE. 


THE PLUM-CAKE. 


A SPLENDID plum-cake has Tommy Price ; 
Plums, currants, ahd citron, and all that’s nice! 
Only this morning from home it came,— 

The parcel labelled with Tommy’s name ! 

Oh, how he wished that school was o’er, 

So he might touch the precious store! 

And now he handles his knife with glee, | 
And cries to the boys, “Come, share with me! 


THE PLUM-CAKE. 


Sugar and spice, 
_ And everything nice,— 
Come, taste my plum-cake!” says Tommy Price. 
‘“‘ Here’s a slice for Jack, and another for Ted, 
And one large as himself for little Fred ! 
Come, Charles, look alive! this hunch is for you ; 
And Bill, with his hoop, shall have some too!” 
Then, as they all relish the wonderful cake, 
They vow and declare that for Tommy Price’ sake 
There's nothing—yes, nothing !—they would not do, 
So unselfish is he, so honest and true! 
“Sugar and spice, 
And everything nice ”— 
“Three cheers,” cries Charley, “for brave Tommy 
Price !” 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


How the wind roars! How thickly fallsthe snow! And 
how it drives round and about in great blinding whirls ! 
Kidgar has been sent to the market-town, five miles across 
the common, to fetch the doctor for his little sister ; and 
the terrible storm has overtaken him. 

It is hard work for his gallant little pony to make 
way against the wind and snow. At every step his legs 
sink deep into the drift; but he is a fine hardy fellow, 
and he knows his young master is on his back. So he 
gallops on as fast as he can, and shows no sign of fear. 

But how can Edgar tell the road ? 

The snow lies two and three feet thick on every part 
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of the common ; and no one can make out where the path 
winds, or where the pond lies. 

And it is growing darker and darker. The dreary 
winter evening is coming on, and all that Edgar can see, 
as he strains his eyes to peer through the whirling snow, 
are the lights in the far-off town. 

But he can trust himself to his pony. Blossom knows 
every inch of the road, and is able to keep the track, 
though the snow is lying so heavily upon it. Is it not 
wonderful how horses and dogs, and other animals, re- 
member a road they have been accustomed to travel ? 
They will find it out even in the darkest night or thickest 
fog ; and Blossom will not wander from the right course, 
but will carry his master safe into the town. 

. Yes, he will trot along slowly and surely: now over 
the wide bleak common ; and now past the village church, 
with its low spire and sloping roof covered deep in snow ; 
and past the white hill-side, where the shivering sheep are 
seeking their scanty food. 

Trusty Blossom! Spring-time is aie Blossom, and 
then you shall be allowed to roam about the sunny 
meadow and crop the short sweet grass. 


AT REST. 57 


A HoT summer day! The sun has been ‘pouring his 
golden beams on the earth since early morning, and the 
very ground seems parched and thirsty, and both men 
and animals are weary with the great heat. They feel 
thankful when a white cloud drifts slowly across the 
warm blue sky, and throws a shadow on the earth. They 
feel thankful when a light wind rises, and brings with it 
a feeling of freshness. 

And the cattle go down to the pools, and stand knee- 
deep in the water, and the sheep flock together under 
the trees, and take no thought of the morrow, for on 
this golden summer. day all things are at rest. Even 
impatient man pauses awhile in his labour; all things 
are at rest! | 


THE CARPENTER’'S DAUGHTERS. 


THE CARPENTER’'S DAUGHTERS. 


JOHN THOMPSON is a jobbing carpenter ; that is, he is not 
able to keep a number of men to work for him, and yet 
he does not work. for any master. He goes out by the 
day to do any little “job” he can get; or he toils away, 
with his saw and chisel and plane, in a small aaa 


~ | of his own, at the end of the village. 


A sober, quiet, and industrious man, he is seldom in 
want of employment.- Moreover, he is very honest, and 
never wastes his time, or charges more than a fair sum ; 
and he is clever, and whatever he undertakes he carries 
out neatly and thoroughly. And this should be every- 
body’s rule: “ Whatever I have to do, I will do as well as 
Ican.” It is John Thompson’s rule ; but I know boys and 
girls, as well as men and women, who pay no attention 
to it. 

John Thompson’s cottage is situated near the church. 
It stands on the top of the hill, and overlooks the pretty 
country. It is so pretty in itself, that strangers always 
stop to admire it. Roses are trailed round the windows, 
and honeysuckle winds about the porch. The garden 
blooms with flowers, and a tall chestnut-tree grows in 
one corner of it. 

Not only is it pretty outside, but inside it is beauti- 
fully neat.and clean. The floor is as white as snow ; the 
walls are prettily papered ; and the plates, and dishes, 
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and jugs are all kept in nice order on the plain wooden 
shelves. | 

Now, who do you think it is that keeps John Thomp- 
son’s cottage so trim and comfortable? He cannot afford 
to pay a servant's wages, and his wife, whom he fondly 
loved, died two years ago. She sleeps in the quiet church- 
yard, and John Thompson can see her daisy-covered grave 
from his bedroom window. | 

Why, John Thompson's cottage is kept trim and com- 
fortable by John Thompson’s daughters, Peggy and Bessy. 
I should like you to see them at work ; they are as quiet 
and industrious as their father, and they act upon his 
rule: “Whatever I have to do, I will do as well as I 
can.” They wash and scrub ; they clean knives and forks, 
and plates and dishes; they sweep and they dust; and 
they would be quite unhappy if their father had not a 
nice clean cottage to live in. 

Peggy, the elder, as soon as the chief part of the . 
morning’s work is done, goes out to buy what is wanted 
for the meals—bread, meat, tea, and the like. She is 
very quick and clever, and knows exactly what to buy, 
and where to buy it cheap and good. 

John Thompson comes home to dinner at noon. Then, 
after dinner, the two girls go to afternoon school, return- 
ing in time to get the tea ready. They spend the evening 
in the garden ; and John Thompson and his daughters are 
as happy as the days are long. 


THE PEDLAR AGAIN. 


THE PEDLAR AGAIN. 


Do you know what a pedlar is? I dare say not: but in 
many parts of the country, where people live in lonely 
cottages, at a dis- 

tance from the 

towns and villages, 

there are men who 

go about from 

place to place, sell- 

ing all kinds of use- 

ful things, which 

the wives of the 

cottagers are likely 

to want. Some of 

them sell Bibles, 

and prayer-books, 

hymn-books, and 

tracts; others sell “4 

needles, cottonand 2 

thread, stuff for 

gowns and frocks, 

wool, calico,— oh, 

I cannot tell you Yt SPW at Zk, 
everything a ped- BEBOOD FF Osi 

lar’s pack contains! But in far-away places, among the - 
hills, or on the lonely moors, the pedlar’s visit is looked 
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forward to by young and old, as I dare say you will under- 
stand, with the greatest interest. 

Jock Macgregor was a pedlar who used to travel in 
the Scottish Highlands. He was quite a character! 
Songs he could sing by the score, and stories he knew by 
the hundred! When he came in sight of the shepherd’s 
heather-roofed cabin, the children would run to meet him, 
laughing and shouting, and crying, “ Here’s Jock Mac- 
gregor come again! Rin, Sandy; rin, Maggie; here’s 
Jock with his bag!” And the shepherd’s dog knew his 
kind old face, and springing forward, would be the first 
to greet him. ee 

Jock travelled to and fro for many years. But one 
stormy winter night, when the snow was deep, he lost his 
way ; and being overcome with fatigue, he lay down under 
a wall. The cold killed him. The next morning he was 
found lying as if asleep; but he awoke no more in this 
_ world ; and the poor pedlar was buried in a kirkyard 
among the hills. 
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TEASING THOMAS. 


Mj) Teastne Tomas is playing one 
Wily ay iN anh ° . ° ° 
tien EN WW) uy of his silly tricks. He and his 


: A ie ae) three sisters are out for a walk ; 
NYS 8 


Wd Ant 


GH WR Wieaee} and Master Tommy having dis- 
“da ’ covered a grand old oak-tree, 
with a hollow in its mighty 

trunk, has made use of it to frighten them. He pre- 
tends that he can hear a dreadful noise inside the 
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tree. “Hush, hush!” he says to his sisters, with his 
eyes staring, as if he were sadly afraid. ‘ Hush, hush! 
don’t speak! maybe it’s a bear,—or it’s a ghost; and 
if it hears you, it will spring out upon you! Hush! 
hush! hush!” How terrified Katie is; and as for little 
Emily, she can scarcely stand, and clings with all her 
might to Florence, who hardly knows whether Tom is in 
earnest this time, or making mischief as usual. She 
knows there are no such things as ghosts ; but bears she 
has seen in the Menagerie,—and though she has never 
heard of their getting into trees, she does not feel quite 
comfortable. . However, she is a brave lassie, and she 
stands still to defend her sisters, throwing her arm round 
Emmy's neck. 

Now, this is what Teasing Tonnitey ealls fun; I call 
it foolish cruelty! What pleasure can there be in making 
his sisters unhappy, and in telling falsehoods to frighten 
them? People who are so fond of “teasing” seem to me 
very rude, ill-behaved, and unkind. 


WILFUL FRED. 


Frep RoseErts is a clever boy and a good-tempered boy. 
Most people like him; and, of course, his — are 
very fond of him. But 
they would be still 
fonder, I am sure, if he 
were not so wilful; 
that is, he always wants 
his own way,—and so, 
I am sorry to say, he 
often gets punished 
through his wilfulness. 
Young folk should learn 
to do what they are 
told, and then they will 
be trusted as well as 
loved. | 
Mr. Roberts doesnot 
‘like his flowers cut by 
any one but Mrs. Ro- 
berts or the gardener. 
But Fred was resolved | 
to take a nosegay to = 
his cousins, and instead of ‘obeying his papa’s wishes, 
he cut away among the choicest plants, and has done 
much mischief. Ah, wilful oe 
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FEEDING THE PIGEONS. 


Ou, it is winter time, dreary and cold! | 

The sheep press together for warmth in the fold, 

The kine seem to quiver and quake in the byre, 

And the ploughman sits crouching over the fire. 

Deep lies the snow on meadow and hill, 

And the stream in its fetters of ice is still ; 

The frost glitters bright on branch and spray, 

And the robin chirps loudly his Christmas lay— 
In the winter time. 


_ Now Effie her window wide open throws, 
And her bonny face with happiness glows, 
As the doves come quickly at her call 
To catch the crumbs as she lets them fall. 
They plant themselves on her balcony, 
And coo and peck, and make quite free ; 
And, of course, the sparrows take very good care 
That they in the welcome feast shall share— 
In the winter time. 
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GATHERING WILD-FLOWERS. 


Is it not pleasant, in the summer 
_. twilight, to sit down on the 
2 Se =. grassy bank and gather the 
—~_-wild-flowers ? 
‘\) Here are Ethel and Lily, 
\\ seated at the bottom of the 
; aN hill, and weaving daisies and 
N \ ‘y kingcups into the prettiest 
| wreaths their little fingers can 
: Me make. And all the while they 

prattle shee their childish fancies. “I love daisies,” 
says Ethel; “because they shine among the grass like 
stars. They are just like eyes, too, for they open wide 
when the sun shines, and shut at night when it is time to 
gotosleep.” “I like kingcups,” says Lily ; “ because they 
are made of gold, and the fairies drink the dew out of 
~ them.” “And I like violets,” says Ethel; “because they 
are like little bits of blue sky hidden under the leaves.” 
“No,” says Lily ; “they are the blue flags of the fairies, 
which they set in the ground to make it look splendid for 
their feasts.” Of course, Lily and Ethel know there are 
no such creatures as fairies ; but it amuses them to talk 
like this, and it shows how fond they are of flowers. 

But here comes George to fetch them home, for it is 
growing dark, and they must go to bed. | 
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FLORENCE’S PETS. ; 


FLORENCE, like Effie, is fond of pigeons—doos, as they call 
them in Scotland ; and her pets are so tame, that they 
will come and eat out of her hand. She is very attentive 
to them. She feeds them every morning, and keeps them 
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well supplied with water ; and then she pays them another 
visit in the afternoon, when she opens the door of their 
little house, and allows them. to fly about. They return 
of their own accord, after they have enjoyed a good long 
flight in the air, and from tree to tree, and perched them- 
selves on the house roof; and then Florence shuts them 
up for the night. 

They know her so well, that they will follow her about 
the garden ; and if she calls to them, they hop around 
her, or even seat themselves on her shoulder. 

Pigeons are very gentle, and can easily be tamed. 
When pleased, they make a soft cooing noise, for they 
cannot sing. Their plumage is very beautiful—smooth, 
glossy, and beautifully coloured. Florence has one which 
is perfectly white, and she calls it Snowdrop. 


IN THE BARN. 


I po not know why Carry and Harry like to keep their 
pet starling in the barn. Perhaps it is for the fun of 
climbing up the Nos Wigeee ee 
ladder to get into ES ~=@ 
the loft, and of 
making their way 
over planks of 
wood, and empty 
sacks, and all kinds 
of rubbish. But 
though they place =) 2) 
their favourite’s | = SO? y 
cage close to the | Q\ieys 
window, I do not 
think the starling 
can be very happy. 
Harryand Carry gee 
are teaching it to |/v;> 
speak; and per- 
haps, as soon as it 
has learned some 
words, they intend 
to bring it into 
_ the house as a surprise to their papa and mamma. 
Can a starling speak? Oh yes; it can be taught to 
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say a good many words very distinctly, and even to 
whistle tunes. It is a regular mimic; and Harry and 
Carry’s pet says, “Good morning, my boy,” in a voice so 
like Harry's, that Carry always bursts out laughing. It 
is a very pretty bird, but rather small—at least, it is 
smaller than a thrush. Its feathers are brown, with a 
beautiful black gloss, and a pale tip to each feather, which 
makes it look speckled. It lives upon worms, and fruits, 
and insects; and flies very swiftly, but with a kind of 
whirling motion, as if going round and round. Of. course, 
it loves its freedom, and to fly about in the sunny air; 
but it is easily tamed, and will become quite friendly and 
familiar. | 
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THE starling cries, in tones of joy,— 
Do you not hear ?—“ Good morning, boy !” 
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No wonder Maggie is surprised, and almost trembles to 
dip her jug in the waters, lest they should sweep her 
away. Yesterday the river ran slowly and calmly, like a 
woodland brook ; but up among the mountains the rain 
has fallen in terrible floods, -and has swollen all the 
mountain torrents ; and these, pouring themselves into the 
river, have filled up its channel, so that now it is sweeping 
along with awful force and swiftness—dark, and muddy, 
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and foamy—carrying down with it rocks and trees as if 
they were merely straws. What an image of strength 
and power! Who could resist, 
who stand against, that mighty 
rush of boiling waters! How 
they pour over the crags, and 
along the valley, roaring and 
raging and boiling, and filling 
the air with the sound. of their 
fury! Onward and onward 
they go to the great sea, where 
they will mingle with the ocean- 
waves and be seen no more. 
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MISCHIEVOUS MEG. 


Come, listen to me, dear children, I beg, 

And I'll tell you the tale of Mischievous Meg. 

Now Meg, as I think it is pretty well known, 

Could never, by any chance, leave things alone. 

Of grandmamma’s spectacles once she got hold, 

And astride her small nose she set them, quite 
bold ; 
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Then took up a book, and pretended to read, 

Though her eyes, young and strong, could no spectacles 
need. 

But, alas! they slipped off,—they fell on the ground, 

And there, in small pieces, by grandma were found! 


Come, listen to me, dear children, I beg, 

And I'll tell you the tale of Mischievous Meg. 

Her grandpapa’s snuff-box once caught her bright eyes, 
And she hastened, delighted, to capture the prize. 

Yes ; she would be grandpa; ’twas easy enough, ~ 
"Tween her finger and thumb to take up the snuff. 
Quick she lifted the lid, in went finger and thumb, 
And without more ado she picked up a crumb, ' 
Which straight she applied to her nose, if you please— 
But only to -quake with a very loud sneeze ! 


Come, listen to me, dear children, I beg, 
And [ll tell you the tale of Mischievous Meg. 
A. battledore fine and a shuttlecock new 
Were a fine birthday present from good Auntie Loo. 
See Meg to the drawing-room quickly repair ; 
She thinks to herself, “What a game I'll have here, 
With no one to bother me!” Deftly she plies 
_ Her battledore fine, and the shuttlecock flies, 
At the very first hit, through a large window-pane,— 
Well, I don’t think she'll play in the “salon” again. 
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Come, listen to me, dear children, I beg, 

And I'll tell you the tale of Mischievous Meg. 

One day when her grandma was making the tea, 
Miss Meg was as busy as busy could be. 

She mounts on a stool, she uses her eyes, 

And with very great pleasure the teapot she spies. 
She lifts up the lid without more ado— 

Come, listen to me, for my story 1s true— 

The steam curls aloft, and flies in her face,— 

Ah, where she was scalded you'll still see the place! 


MORAL. 


Now, listen to me, dear children, I beg, 

And learn, from this story of Mischievous Meg, 

Not to meddle with things that to you don't belong; 
If you mind your own business, you'll never do wrong. 


Minp how you write your copy, Jane ; 
Make each letter neat and plain. 
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MARMADUKE MERRY. 


MaRMADUKE Merry, or Merry Marmaduke, as he ought 
to be called, is the son of Squire Merry, who lives in the 
great house at the end of the village,—the great white 
house, with a row of pillars in front, and beautiful lawns 
sloping all around it, in the midst of a noble park. 

T should like to take you for a walk in that noble park; 
and we would go down to the lake, and watch the snowy 
swans swimming proudly to and fro, arching their grace- 
ful necks, and spreading the glossy feathers of their broad 
wings. Or we would ramble among the grand old trees, 
—beeches, and elms, and chestnuts; planes, oaks, and 
cedars,—all with spreading branches and great thick 
crowns of glorious leaves! Here and there you would see 
some pretty deer resting in the shade; or the squirrel 
springing from bough to bough. And as for the birds, 
you would never cease admiring their beautiful songs,— 
for thrushes and blackbirds, chaffinches and bullfinches, 
woodlarks and tomtits, all build their nests in Squire 
Merry’s park. ) 

But I must tell you about Marmaduke. He is the 
squire’s eldest son; and a fine, bold, lively lad. He has 
such an open, truthful face that it does you good to look 
at it! His blue eyes shine with mirth, and a smile is 
always on his lips. His playmates say his name is like 
his nature,—he is merry by name, and merry by disposi- 
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tion. It is quite pleasant to see him briskly trotting 
across the park, with his whip in one hand and a stout 
stick in the other, whistling, and singing, and shouting, 
as if he could not be silent. 

Of course, he is fortunate in many things. His 
parents are full of love, but do not spoil him ; they have 
brought him up carefully, and taught him to love truth 
and honesty. He lives in a splendid house, walks about 
a noble park, has servants to wait upon him ; and when he 
wants a ride, has his own pretty pony. All this is very 
‘well; but I can tell you that this would not make him 
happy. I have known rich people, with houses and parks, 
who were always miserable. No; Marmaduke is happy 
because he is good. Do you think it is an easy thing to 
be good? Try it; and then you will be as happy as 
Marmaduke Merry. He has a kind word and a smile for 
everybody in the village ; 1s just as polite to old Widow 
Green as to his father’s friends ; and is never out of tem- 
per with his playfellows, his servants, or anybody. No- 
thing pleases him more than to carry some little present 
to the aged poor in the village; and sometimes, when 
ridipg out on his pony, he will get off to give one of the 
village children a ride. Then, as for saying what was not 
true, he would be ashamed to doit. He is too brave a 
lad to tell a lie; and when he does wrong, as all so 
often do, he at once confesses it, is sorry for it, and tries 
to do better next time. 
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WHICH WILL YOU HAVE? 


Ir is Maggie’s birthday, and her grandfather wishes to 


make her a present. He knows that she deserves it, or 
he would not be so ready to give it. 


So Maggie and grandpapa have paid a visit to the 
toy-shop ; and there the good-tempered person who has 
(554) 6 paseo 
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charge of it has shown Maggie so many pretty things that 
she is quite puzzled what to choose. Balls, hoops, battle- 
dores, skipping-ropes, kites, flags, birds, boats, Noah’s-arks, 
drawing-slates,—how can Maggie make a choice ? 

Well, Maggie thinks she would rather have a new doll 
than anything else ; for Miss Dollikins at home has lost 
one eye, and broken one of her arms, so that she is not 
very pretty to look at. But which shall she take? Here 
are dolls with black hair and black eyes; dolls with brown 
hair and brown eyes; dolls with golden-coloured hair and 
blue eyes ; wax dolls and wooden dolls; dolls that open 
and shut their eyes; dolls in splendid hats and dresses ; 
dolls dressed like little ladies ;—oh, Maggie never saw so 
saa and such beautiful dolls before ! 

“Which will you have, Maggie! ?” says her sonata 
‘‘Never mind the price ; it is a birthday gift.” 

But Maggie is a thoughtful little girl; and when at 
last she makes her choice, she does not’ take the dearest 
and most showy, but one that she can dress herself, and 
that is fit to play with. 
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“T DECLARE, says Ethel, 
“there never was such 
a noble dog as my own 
dear darling Bernard ! 
Kate is very fond of her 
little curly Prince ; and 
Tom Hill boasts of his 
great shaggy Neptune. 
But oh, neither is so 
handsome, or so gentle, 
or so good, or so kind, 
or so brave, or so clever, | 
as my own, dear, dear, dear Bernard !” 

And as she said this, she sat down on the carpet and 
began to pat and stroke the noble dog, who bent his head 
—as much as to say, ‘‘ Oh, I know you love me, Miss Ethel; . 
and really J love you!” 

Bernard is certainly a splendid fellow. He was trot- 
ting along the road the other day, when he saw a little | 
child lying in the gutter. She had rolled off the pave- 
ment, and there was no one near enough to help her. 
Bernard looked round, caught sight of a cart dashing 
along in such a way that it would have run over the poor 
child; and he immediately seized her round the waist and 
lifted her on to the pavement! Was not that good and 
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thoughtful? Was he not a noble, generous, ‘apical 
Bernard ? | 

He is named Bernard because he is one of a breed of | 
dogs that live on the great snow-covered Mount St. Ber- 
nard, far away in a country called Switzerland. On the 
top of this mountain is a house, or hospice, built of stone, 
where live some good and pious monks, who attend to the 
wants of travellers. Dreadful storms rage upon this 
mountain, and travellers are often buried in the snow, 
and would die but for the brave dogs kept by these 
monks. The dogs go out and hunt for them, scraping 
away the snow, and carrying cloaks and small vessels of 
brandy for their relief; and when they are able to walk 
the dogs lead them to the monks’ house, and there they 
get every attention. 
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GOING TO BED 


“Come, Georgie, it 1s time to go to bed!” Georgie knows 
it is, and like a good boy takes his seat in his mamma’s lap, 
and says his prayers, 
and is undressed with- 
out anynoise or trouble. Aa i ee ea 
I think he rather likes /! |||) (a) EEA 
BH), Mi! ll 
it; for his mamma and | RIS” Bea pom) 
Aunt Eleanor talk to Bee. 
him all the time, and 
tell him little stories, 
and repeat pretty bits 
of songs and hymns. 
Besides, the bedroom | 
window looks out upon — 
the fields, so _ that | iy te 
Georgie can see the [ee =)//7- | = 
birds flying home to PRee. Wl) \ 
their nests, or the stars 
rising one by one in 
the dark blue sky. 
“Look, mamma,” he | 
says ; “there isanother "= 
diamond shining!” He calls the stars “diamonds,’— 
because, says Georgie, they sparkle like the diamonds 
in mamma’s beautiful bracelet, which papa gave her 
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when they were married. He is very fond of watching 
the glorious stars, and the silver moon, just as he is 
fond of birds and flowers ; for his mamma teaches him 
to love all that is beautiful and bright around him. 
And thus he is never dull, for he always finds something 
which it is pleasant to look at. 
How happy he feels when his mother says he has been 
a good boy all day; and he draws up a cushion to her 
feet,—as she sits in the old chair by his bedside,—and 
kneels upon it, and, with her loving hands resting on his 
head, offers up to our Father which is in heaven a child’s 
thanksgiving for all His mercies! Happy and peaceful 
he goes to his bed, returns his mamma’s kiss, bids her 
half-a-dozen times “ Good-night,” and in a minute or two 
Georgie is fast asleep! 
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have seen one that you like very much ; but all the Brad- 
bourne people declare that their village is the prettiest of 
villages, and they will not believe that any other can 
equal it. 

It lies in a kind of hollow, at the foot of a gently slop- 
ing hill, and is surrounded by groves of fine old trees, 
where the rooks for many years have built their nests. 

A clear, swift stream runs through the village, and 
winds round the foot of the hill. Flowering bushes fringe 
its banks, and alder and willow trees throw over it their 
graceful branches ; and here and there its waters ripple 
among tall, thick rushes, which the village children are 
fond of gathering. 

At one end of the village stands tis gray old church. 
It is built of stone, and has a noble tower. It is famous 
for its bells, which are powerful and yet sweet of tone. 
The ringers assemble every Wednesday evening to play 
these bells ; and the chimes are carried over the fields by 
the evening breeze, and die away softly among the hills. 

At the other end of the village is Gideon Giles’s mill. 
There all the corn grown in the surrounding country is 
ground into flour. It is worked by a large strong wheel, 
and this wheel is made to turn round by a jet of water, 
which is brought from -the stream, and allowed to fall 
constantly upon it. It makes a loud humming noise, this 
great moving wheel, which can be heard afar off ; and the 
children like to sit down on the grassy bank, or on the 
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old wooden bridge, and listen to the sound, and watch 
the plashing water as it — off the wheel in shining 
drops. 

Yes, Bradbourne is a pretty village; and in the 
summer time, when the green hill-sides are covered with 
flocks of sheep, and the cattle are grazing in the low 
meadows, and the wheat and barley spreading their green 
waves over the smiling corn-fields, it makes so fair and 
sweet and bright a picture, that artists come from the 
great. cities on purpose to sketch or paint it. | 

It is a quiet village, but not dull. How can it be dull 
when there is so much to do? Ploughing, and sowing, 
and reaping ; hay-making, sheep-washing, sheep-shearing, 
watching the young lambs, looking. after the cattle,—oh, 
there is always work to be done ; and where there is work 
it is not easy to be dull. 

Do you know any pretty village like Bradbourne? If 
you do, I shall be glad if, some day, you will tell me all 
about it. 
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Basy, awake ; ‘tis time to rise ; 

Will you not open your blue eyes? 

The birds are singing their merry strain, 
And the flowers smile bright and fresh again. 
Oh, Baby, you have slept all night ; 

Do you not see the morning light ? 


Baby, awake ; ‘tis time.to rise ;— 

And Baby opens her blue eyes. - 
Her mother’s face she sees, and crows,— 
With cheeks as red as any rose,— 

And laughs, and chuckles, full of play ; 
For love makes happy every day ! 
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Rovunp, and round, and round we go, 
Lads and lasses, to and fro! 

Lessons are over ; work is done ; 

Now is the time for frolic and fun! 

The sun shines brightly in the west, 

But soon will calmly sink to rest ; 

And ere night closes o’er the scene 
We'll have a dance on the village green ! 
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To and fro, 
Here we go, 
Dancing on the village green ! 


Why should we dismal look, or sad, 
When we've so much to make us glad? 
How good to us our parents prove,— 
How true and constant is their love! 
How happy we in many friends, 
How blest in all that Heaven sends! 
Then, ere night closes o’er the scene, 
Well have a dance on the village green! 
To and fro, 
Here we go, 
Dancing on the village green ! 
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GILES THE PLOUGHMAN. 


‘HERE we are at 
Bradbourne again ; 
but this time we 
are not going to the 
mill or to the pretty 
brook, but to Giles 
the ploughman’s cot- 
tage. 

And.a sweet little 
cottage it is! In 
the summer it looks 
just like a garden 
bower. Giles and 
his wife are very 
fond of flowers, and 
they have covered 
their cottage with 
honeysuckle, and 
beautiful red roses, : | 
and starry jessamine; so that you can scarcely see a bit 
of the walls. The plants creep up each side of the door, 
and round the windows, and over the thatched roof. 
Then, in the little plot of ground in front grow pinks, 
carnations, cloves, marigolds, pansies, sun-flowers,—oh, 
such a splendid show of rich colours !—while a hedge of 
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sweet-brier fills the air with its delicious scent! And on 
a summer evening you may see Giles and his wife seated 
at their cottage-door: Giles, all clean and fresh, after 
his day’s work, with his fat baby on his knee; and his 
wife—who was formerly housemaid up at the great house, 
the squire’s—sewing away at some article of dress, with 
a smile on her face and happiness in her heart. 

We call him Giles the ploughman, because he is so 
clever at the plough. But, of course, ploughing is done 
only at certain times in the year, and at other times Giles is 
ready and willing for any work that is wanted on the farm. 

Why does Giles’s cottage look so neat and charming ? 
And why do Giles and his wife live so happily? They 
have no higher wages than the other cottagers ; but then 
Giles never spends a penny in the public-house. He 
promised his wife, when they were married, that he would 
give up drinking ; and he has kept his promise. And _his 
wife does not go about gossiping, wasting her time in 
meddling with other people’s business; but stays at home, 
—and finds enough to do, I can tell you, in keeping her 
cottage clean, and her husband’s and baby’s clothes in 
order. ‘But oh, how happy they are! And how proud 
of each other Giles and his wife appear as they go 
together to the church on Sundav! 
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How grand the old castle looks upon the summit of yon- 


der hill! Its walls are broken and rent, and the ivy has 
crept over them in many places; but still it looks as if it 
could defy the storms and the winds for years to come. 

It was built long 
long ago; in a 
time when wars 
were very frequent 
—and our knights 
and nobles, to de- 
fend themselves 
against their ene- 
mies, erected huge 
piles of stone, and. 
surrounded them 
with ditches. 

Oh, what strange 
tales those old walls 
could tell, if a voice were given them! What stirring 
scenes they have witnessed! Soldiers marching to and 
fro, with banners waving, and trumpets blowing; kings and 
queens coming and going with splendid pomp; the rush and 
tumult of battle! We live in more peaceful times now-a- 
days ; and do not require to build these immense castles, 
‘or to surround our houses with moats and other defences. 
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- BLIND LUCY. 


I was telling you of a village called Bradbourne, and 
describing its pretty scenery. 

Blind Lucy lived at Bradbourne. She was the 
daughter of the miller, and everybody loved her. She 
lost her sight, poor girl, when: the smith’s cottage was on 
fire. All the persons in it had been got out safely,—or, 
at least, it was thought so,—when Lucy asked where was 
little Tommy? Tommy was the youngest child, and a 
cripple ; in the fright and confusion he had been for- 
gotten! What did Lucy do but rush into the blazing 
house, make her way into the bedroom, snatch up the 
poor little cripple, and dart back through the flames and 
smoke! It was bravely done, and the child’s life was 
saved ; but poor Lucy was sadly burned, and for some 
time it was feared she would die. However, she was 
carefully nursed, and after a long illness recovered ; but 
she lost her — and has never been able to see 
since. 

The squire, ie clergyman, and the principal farmers 
in and about Bradbourne, so much admired her brave 
and generous deed, that. they raised some money for her, 
and she has now a small allowance every year. But she 
is so quick and clever that she can work beautifully, and 
altogether she manages to get quite a nice living. 

You should see how she finds her way about! She 
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was always very fond of the fields and flowers, and on a 
bright afternoon she likes to wander about the meadows 
and pick a nosegay; for she knows each flower by the 
touch. And she sits down among the reeds, and rushes, 
and tall grasses on the bank of the stream, and listens to 
the flow of its waters, or the song of the birds, or the low 
murmur of the winds. She can picture to herself all 
around her as she saw it before her blindness; and, like 
blind people generally, her hearing is so keen and her 
sense of touch so fine, that she contrives to do much and 
enjoy much which you would think impossible. 

And Lucy never complains. She knows that she has 
many blessings, though she has this one great sorrow of 
blindness ; and she has the bliss of remembering that she 
saved Tommy’s life, while she is happy in the love and 
respect of all the — of Bradbourne. 
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FEEDING THE POULTRY. 


Kirry is feeding her poultry ; and what a fine noise they 
make! Cluck! cluck! cluck! says the hen; Cock-a- 
doodle-doo ! says the cock ; and then all the little, awk- 
ward, funny-looking chicks come running up to get their 
share of the welcome 
grain ! 

How many are 
there? One, two, 
three, four chickens. 
Oh, there are more 
than these, but they 
are scratching and 
scraping away under ee... 
the bushes. They “a A al 
will soon ‘find out a cal 
_the seed, however. Meanwhile, Mr. Cock-a-doodle-doo 
and the hens have a chance of picking up something. 

They know when it is time for Kitty to feed them, and 
you may see them all waiting by the garden-gate, and as 
soon as she makes her appearance they begin to tell one 
another,—Cock-a-doodle-doo ! Cluck! cluck! cluck! 
When Kitty has given them their breakfast, she will go 
and see whether the hens have laid any eggs; for she 
thinks they ought to do something for their living. 
What do you think ? 
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IN. THE MERRY GREENWOOD. 


In the merry greenwood the blossoms are blowing, 
In the merry greenwood the streamlet is flowing ; 
And I hear the wind through the branches ringing, 
And the sweet-voiced birdies joyously singing, 

In the merry greenwood. 


In the merry greenwood the brown squirrel gambols, 
And the hare from thicket to thicket rambles ; 
And all day long the forest rejoices 
With the soft sweet echo of mingled voices 
In the merry greenwood. 


In the merry greenwood the sunbeams are dancing,— 
Through bough and through spray all splendidly glancing ; 
And while the swift glow through each alley is streaming, 
Effie sits in the shadow, in sweet silence dreaming, 

In the merry greenwood. . | 
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Litre Kitty is very fond 

of paying a visit to the bee- 
hives, for she knows the 
bees are much too busy to (39 
hurt her, unless she does = 
something to annoy and ===3 yam 
frighten them. She likes gee > “yh?  \T\e i it i) 
to hear her mamma’s in- Wepopoy ae is y i if 
teresting stories of their 

industry and wonderful 

intelligence ; and to watch 3 — 

them going in and out of the hives, with nant a buzzing 
and humming you would think they were talking to one 
another,—as perhaps they are. 

It is foolish to be afraid of the bees. They are very 
useful to us, for they make the wax and honey on which 
we place so high a value; and they do not wish to sting 
or injure us, except in self-defence. 

Where do they get the wax and honey? Why, do you 
not see them flying about the flowers, and dipping into 
them? Ofcourse you do. Well, they find a kind of dust 
or powder in the flowers, which we call pollen, and this 
they carry back to their hives. And they also drink up 
the sweet juices of the flowers ; and with the pollen and 
these juices they make the wax and honey. 
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You would like to see the inside of a hive, would you 
not? It is divided into a great number of tiny cells, each 
as like the other as possible, and all made of wax: and 
some of these are filled with honey, laid up for winter 
time ; and others are the homes of the young bees, who 
are fed and attended to by the old bees. Ask your 
mamma to show you a piece of honeycomb, and then you 
will see what the inside of a hive is like. 

I dare say you wonder how so many bees are kept in 
order. The fact is, they are too busy to quarrel; and 
besides, they have a ruler, the Queen Bee, who is larger 
than any of her subjects, and whom they obey and love. 
If she left the hive, most of them would go with her; while 
if another Queen Bee got into it, they would fight bravely 
for the queenship, until one of them was killed. 
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TULIP. 


Tuurp! What a funny name 
for a donkey ! 

Yes; but the children were 
so fond of him, and thought he 
looked so fresh and neat when 
he first came home, that they 
declared he was just the 
“flower” of donkeys, and so 
they called him “ Tulip.” 

He is very good-tempered, 
and very patient. Some don- , ion 
keys seem dreadfully obstinate; they throw up their 
heels, and hang down their head ; they try to kick you ; 
or they refuse to stir astep. There they stand, stock-still, 
like a stone; and neither blows nor threats will move 
them. But Tulip! oh, as soon as one of the children is 
on his back, off he trots, as if he quite enjoyed the notion 
of going out for a little trip! And when Edgar takes 
charge of him, he rears his head quite proudly, and pre- 
tends to prance, like papa’s horse. And as soon as Edgar 
is in the saddle, he goes off at a gallop, and keeps it up 
until he is out of breath. 

The children often go out with Tulip in the after- 
noon. They ride him in turns; Mary first, then Lucy, 
and afterwards Edgar and Alfred. One leads him, and 
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another carries the whip ; but the whip is simply a play- 
thing ; who would whip dear old Tulip? In fact, if they 
whipped him, he would be so astonished and so offended, 
that I am sure he would stand still. He would not know 
what it meant. He does whatever he is wanted to do, and 
he would wonder why he was whipped. 

Now I think that all donkeys would be as ee 
and willing as Tulip if they were treated like Tulip. 
Donkeys are not so silly as some people say: they know 
when they are being properly used ; and if they are half 
fed, and cruelly beaten, and driven about until they ache 
in every limb, is it any wonder that they turn sulky and 
ill-tempered? Surely they deserve to be gently dealt 
with, when they render us so many services ! 

Be kind to animals, children ; and they will repay you 
for your kindness. 
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FUN IN THE FIELD. 


Waart fun and frolic in the field to-day! 
time, and girls and boys can think 
of nothing but games. The air is 
so soft and sweet; so blue is the 
sky and so bright; the green fields 
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look so fair and smiling, that it is not possible for happy 
boys and girls, who have no lessons to learn, to keep 
indoors. They must be out and about; they feel as if 
they could not have enough of the golden sunshine, and 
they know that dark winter days will surely come by- 
and-by. So there is fun and frolic in the field to-day ! 

The field seems nearly full of merry faces. I can. see 
Rosa Gale; she has made a wreath of daisies and kingcups, 
and is putting it round Maud Seymour’s neck. Maud 
has stopped trundling her hoop, and is resting on the 
daisied grass ; while she is thus adorned. Her blue eyes 
shine with pleasure, and her rosy cheeks are all in a glow. 

As for Alfred Hunt, he has been playing at shuttlecock 
and battledore with Rosa until he is quite tired. So he is 
politely holding Kate Douglas’s hat while she shows him 
how she can skip twenty-one times without touching the 
rope. Miss Kate is a sweet, merry, good-tempered child : 
how she enjoys her game! Her long curls fly back from 
her head, and she seems the very picture of happiness. 

Away under the trees is another party of children. 
They are Mrs. Horton’s sons and daughters,—George and 
Fred, Carry and Violet. The farmer has fixed a good 
strong swing for them, and they are taking it in turns to 
see how high they can go with safety. “ Here we go up, 
up, up; and here we come down, down!” There is fun 
and frolic in the field to-day, and every child’s heart is 
full of happiness. 
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By-and-by they will all join together, and have a dance. 
They don’t want any music, except their own voices ; and 
they will sing so loudly and merrily as to set all the birds 
singing too! They will grow weary at last ; and as the 
sun begins to sink, and a purple light to spread over the 
skies,—purple, and gold, and crimson flashes, the signs of 
& summer sunset,—the servants will bring them a feast of 
buns, milk, and fruit ; after which they will have a closing- 
up dance, and go home as happy as possible. Yes; there 
is fun and frolic in the field to-day, because all are so 
good-tempered and obliging, and anxious to please one 
another. When playfellows are selfish, and each wants 
her own way, and rude words are said or unkind things 
done, there can be no fun or frolic then ! 


Hiau goes the shuttlecock—high in the air !— 
Now, Polly—Polly, mind you hit fair |! 


HARRY’S PRIZE. 


HARRY’S PRIZE. 


How pleased and how proud are Harry’s papa and 
mamma! He has dads come from school for his Christ- 
mas holidays, and 
has brought with 
him a_ beautiful 
paint-box ; a large 
and splendid box, 
full of the very 
finest colours, and 
brushes, rulers, 
and pencils, and 
little dishes, and 
many other useful 
things. Itis Harry’s 
prize for drawing; a reward for his attention to his 
master’s teaching, and the pains he always took to do his 
best. Some children think it is enough if they just 
scramble through their lessons so as to avoid punish- 
ment; but Harry is wiser, and whatever he has to do he 
tries to do as well as he can. And so he has won a 
beautiful prize. How pleased and how proud are his 
papa and mamma! And Harry is more delighted at 
their being pleased than even with his paint-box ; though 
he tells Ethel and Tommy that while he is at home he 
will paint some splendid pictures for them ! 
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Never were two boys fonder of each other than Freddy 
and Arthur Hunt! | 

Why, dear me, you never see one without the other! 
If Fred goes to the wood, Arthur follows him ; if Arthur 
prefers to fish in the stream, Fred accompanies him. 
Fred keeps rabbits; so does Arthur. Arthur has a pet 
dog; so has Fred. You will see the two feeding their 
rabbits together, or going for a walk together. If at 
home, they sit in the same room ; and side by side they 
learn their lessons. At school they are in the same class, 
and the one never likes to take the other down! Their 
Schoolfellows call them “Sun and Shadow ;” because, 
you know, the shadow is never seen without the sun. 
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Is it not very delightful to see two brothers united by 
_ such a bond of love? So fond of one another ; so willing 
to do what the other wishes; always so affectionate, 
gentle, and unselfish? No wonder their home is happy ; 
love will make any home happy; and everybody must be 
glad with two such smiling faces to look upon ! 

Now they are in the wood together, and endeavouring 
to find out a rabbit’s burrow. 

“Oh, look here, Fred!” says Arthur; “here's a jolly 
thrush on this old branch! How tame he is! How 
sweetly he sings! Oh, I think I could catch him!” 

But Fred is very kind to animals, and tells Arthur 
not to frighten the gentle bird, or attempt to catch it. 
In a cage it would be miserable ; out in the leafy wood, 
and the bright sunshine, and the pure air, it is as happy 
as Fred and Arthur are! It is a cruel and selfish thing 
to catch birds that have been used to liberty, and 
imprison them in a dull and narrow cage. No person 
with a tender heart will do it. 

So Arthur listens to the song of the thrush, and then 
leaves it to fly away to its mossy nest, uninjured. 
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THE BLIND SAILOR. 
THE BLIND SAILOR. 
HERE, with my faithful dog, 
Until some passer-by 
The gayest of the gay,— 


Shall stretch to me the help 


Of generous charity. 
Once I was young and strong as you,— 
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THE BLIND SAILOR. 


And bright to me was every sun 
That brought another day. 


And bright to me was each new shore, 
And fair to me each isle, 

Where palm-groves bloom ‘neath cloudless skies, 
And flowery valleys smile. 


Oh! happy was the sailor’s life ! 
Oh! happy, bold, and free! 

And bravely sailed my gallant ship — 
Across the. Southern Sea ! 


Long years I led a sailor’s life, 
And round the world I went,— 
New lands I saw, and peoples strange, 
And I was well content. 


But when to England homeward bound, 
A sudden tempest rose,— 

Oh! who can tell how fierce and fell 
The tropic storm-wind blows ? 


Darkness o’erspread the clouded skies, 
Save when, across the night, 

The lightning shot its angry flash— 
Its dart of fiery light! 
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There came a gleam !—it struck the mast, 
Which, fell a shattered wreck ; 
Another !—and it laid me low — 
And helpless on the deck ! 


Crippled and blind has been my lot 
Since that most awful night ; 
And ne’er again shall I behold 
The glory of the light. 


So, with my faithful dog, I stand 
Until some passer-by 

Stretch forth to me the helping hand 
Of generous charity ! 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


Art Bradbourne, as you turn up the lane by the old church, 
you come to a handsome house, with a porch in front, 
and a large drawing-room window opening out upon a 
beautiful. lawn. | 

This is the house of Mr. Simpson the banker. 

Mr. Simpson has been married about four years, and 
his family consists of himself, his wife, a charming little 
_ girl, and his wife’s mother. _They live very happily to- 
‘gether ; and the good folk of Bradbourne respect them | 
greatly. 

They live very happily together: but no people in this 
world can be always happy ; and once a month, when the 
foreign mail comes in,—that is, when letters come from 
lands across the seas,—a shadow seems to steal over Mr. 
Simpson’s house, and for a day or two Mr. and Mrs. 
Simpson, and good old Mrs. Turner, are quite silent and 
sad. | 

Mrs. Turner was left a widow some years ago. She 
has only two children: her daughter Hetty, who has 
married Mr. Simpson, and is so good and happy ; and her 
son Arthur. But Arthur has never been to Bradbourne; 
and that is the reason that Mr. Simpson’s family are 
sometimes so sorrowful. 

After his father’s death, Arthur proved very wicked 
and undutiful. He neglected his studies ; left off going 
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to church ; never read his Bible; and got mixed up with 
bad companions, who led him into all kinds of evil ways. 
In vain his mother and his sister endeavoured to check 
him ; he paid no attention to their warnings or loving 
advice. He went about to gardens and theatres, and 
gave parties, and at last got into debt, and would have 
been sent to prison but for Mr. Simpson’s kindness. 

For the sake of his sweet wife, Mr. Simpson paid the 
money, though it was a large sum; but as he saw that 
Arthur Turner would do no good in England, where his 
wicked friends would always find him out, he insisted on 
his going abroad,‘and procured for him a good situation 
in India. 

And now that he is so far away, he begins to find out 
how foolish he has been,—how thoughtless, and how 
wicked. He writes home once a month; but as he has 
been very ill, his mother and sister are anxious about 
him ; and every time a letter comes it sets them thinking 
of this silly lad, who has done so much mischief by his 


idleness and want of honesty. They cannot help loving | 


him, however; and they tell little Hetty that next 
summer, when the birds come back, her Uncle Arthur 
is coming from India to see her. 
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A VISIT FROM MISS DOLLIKINS. 


O Eruet, Kitty, Caroline, 

Come here, and see this stranger fine! 
Come, Jane, Matilda, Lucy, here,— 
You never did see such a dear! 
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Who is it, Sophy? Don’t you know? 
This lady in such splendid show 
Is sweet Miss Dollikins! 


She’s come from town to be our guest, 
In lace and silk superbly drest ! 


- What pretty shoes upon her feet! 


Her tie and collar—oh, how sweet! 
Who is she, Sophy? Don’t you know? 
This lady in such splendid show 

Is dear Miss Dollikins! 


Look at her eyes! How bright a blue! 
And then her curls of raven hue 
Are all so glossy! Can she speak ? 
Yes; but her voice is rather weak ! 
Who is she, Sophy? Now I know 
This lady in such splendid show 

Is sweet Miss Dollikins! 


She’s here to spend her holiday, 
And watch us at our work or play. 
O Dolly, you will never fret 
Because your lessons you forget ! 
No teachers scold you, for they know 
This lady in such splendid show 

Is good Miss Dollikins ! 
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THE WIDOW'S LETTER. 
Is it not very nice to re- 
ceive a letter from one 
you love? When papa 
is away, are you not de- 
lighted when he writes 
to mamma, or to his 
boys and girls? Poor 
people do not so often 
receive letters as you. 
do, because they do not 
find letter-writing an 
easy matter, nor have 
they much time to give to it; so that the arrival of a 
letter is to them quite an event! 

Widow Green’s face beams all over with smiles as 
Master Seymour and his sisters hand her a letter which 
they found lying at the post-office for her. She knows 
from whom it comes, for she has no one to write to her 
but her only son, who is away at sea. He was always a 
lad of spirit,—restless, bold, and active ; and he showed 
so little taste for a quiet country life that Squire Sey- 
mour got him a place on board a merchant ship. He is 
‘doing well, and has risen to be third mate ; for, though 
bold and spirited, he is sober, honest, and well-behaved. 

He writes to his mother once a month, and generally 
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sends her some money, which, with what she makes by 
her knitting, keeps her out of the reach of want. Besides, 
the Squire and his family are very good to her, out of 
respect to herself, and regard to her late husband, who 
was the Squire’s gamekeeper for many years. 

Fred Seymour and his sisters always fetch the widow's | 
letters, and read them to her. Her eyes are weak now, 
and she cannot see to read writing. So she is very thank- 
ful to Fred—for, of course, she always longs to hear what 
her son has to tell her; and I can tell you that his letters 
are very interesting, with their accounts of foreign lands 
and strange peoples. | | 
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THE SNOW-MAN. 


Comes, come to the window, Nelly and Flo, 
And see, if you please, our giant of snow— 
What do you think of him now? 
We've put an old hat on the top of his head, 
And, as he’s no eyes, two pebbles instead— 
What do you think of him now? 
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I’m sorry he’s wanting in arms and in hands, 

And it’s not on a pair of legs that he stands— 
What do you think of him now? 

But he’s six feet high, and three feet thick ; 

And you see he will not dissolve very quick—_ 
What do you think of him now? 


Some snowballs we'll make, and at him let fly, 
One for his hat, and one for each eye— 

What do you think of him now? 
Next for his ears, and then for his nose ; 


_And here in his mouth a cannon-shot goes— 


What do you think of him now? 


So, come to the window, Nelly and Flo, 

And see, if you please, our giant of snow— 
What do you think of him now? 

We'll pile up more snow on the top of his head, - 


Till a great round globe we have made instead—- | 


What do you think of it now? 


IN THE LANE. 
IN THE LANE. 


I think you 


t to Bradbourne. 


v1s1 


Let us pay another 


will not mind going again to such a pretty village. 


IN THE LANE. 


If you cross the stream, and go round by the hill, you 
come to a delightful green lane that leads to the Squire’s 
park. At the end of the lane is a stile. Get over the 
stile, and you find yourself in a part of the park which the 
Squire throws open to the public. 

Here the village boys go to gather sticks, and the vil- 
lage girls to gather flowers. | 

On each side of the lane grows a tall green hedge, 
which is pleasant to look at in almost every month of the 
year. The wren, tiniest of birds, and the sparrow, build 
their nests in it ; and it is so thick with leaves that they 
are quite hidden from sight. In June it blooms with 
white and pink hawthorn, and the sweet smell so fills the 
air that you perceive it a long way off. Then come the beau- 
tiful wild roses, and afterwards the delicious honeysuckle ; 
and in autumn the hazels are heavy with nuts, and the 
brambles thick with blackberries. In winter you will 
see the robin hopping from spray to spray, or the black- 
bird watching for the appearance of an unlucky worm. 

But I must also remember the charming violets and 
pretty blue-bells which grow in the shade of the hedge 
in the months of spring; and later on come the scarlet 
pimpernel, the red poppy, the purple bugloss, the starry 
blossoms of ragged-robin, and the streaked flowers of the 
wild geranium. 7 

Do you not think this a delightful lane ? 

Tall trees shelter it from the sun; oak, and elm, and 
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chestnut, ash, and birch, and poplar. Oh, you should see 
how beautiful they look with their abundant leafiness in 
the glory of the summer time! I have seen them, at 
sunset, seem touched with rays of gold. But more beau- 
tiful still in the latter days of autumn, when the green 
leaves have turned to yellow, and brown, and purple, and 
the trees put on such a splendid show that one never 
grows weary of looking at them. And beautiful also even 
in the cold season of winter, when their bare branches — 
are hung with icicles, or the white snow lies upon them ; 
and every breath of wind sends down a shower of dazzling 
flakes on the passer-by. 

Oh, there never was such a lane as this, with its flowers, 
and trees, and birds; and the crisp grass beneath one’s 
feet ; and the tall ferns in every corner; and the little 
rills that run on either side, and flow merrily along to 
join the stream in the valley below! 
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‘IS IT FATHERS BOAT?” 
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coming on, and her deep: shadows are slowly gathering 
over the sea, and in the distance may be heard the rising 
sound of wind and wave, as if a storm would burst before 
morning, and “father’s boat is not in yet!” But he 


sees a brown sail in the distance, and springing on a rock 


he looks eagerly at it. Yes; itis making for the shore,— 
guided, perhaps, by the well-known landmark of the old 
lighthouse on the summit of the cliff; it is making for 
the shore, and Jem can soon make out that it is “ father’s 
boat.” 

Jem’s father is a fisherman, and his life is one of much 
danger and hardship; and often, when a stormy night 
seems likely, Jem stands upon the shore, and asks, -“ Is it 
father’s boat ?” | 
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“OUR FRIEND NANCY.” 


James Davy’s children are three in number—Jem, Polly, 
and Harry. They have few playthings, and not much 
time for play ; for their father is poor, and works hard to 
get a scanty liv- 
ing. But they 
have one dear old 
friend, who is al- 
ways a comfort 
-and an amuse- 7 
ment to them— //¥j) 
their oe dog | 
“Nancy.” 

A. capital dog 
she is! So trusty @ 4 
and so _ clever! | 
If Mrs. Davy puts fi a 
her husband’s (% 
dinner in a bas- t 
ket, and gives it © 
to Nancy, away 
she trots as fast 
as possible; and 
somehow or other she seems to know where he is at work, 
and always carries it safely to him. | 

She is very good tempered ; but I would not like to 
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meddle with her when she is on an errand. I think a 
silly person who tried to take away the basket from her 
would get a bite for his pains. 

But she never bites the children, whatever they may 
say or do. And they, in their turn, are very fond of her 
and of her whelps. You may see Jem, and Polly, and 
Harry, on a fine summer evening, gathered about Nancy’s 
kennel ; while Polly nurses one of the whelps, and Jem 
teaches the other to sit upright, or to beg, or to jump 
over a stick. I am sure you would think that Nancy 
was speaking to Polly sometimes ; she lifts up her head, 
and looks into Polly’s face so intelligently, as much as to 
say, “I know you will not hurt my little one, for you are 
good and kind ; but I would not let every person take 
her from me.” 
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TED AND FRED. 


Two troublesome boys are Ted and Fred, 

Some mischief always in their head ! 

For play they are ready, from morn to night.— 
In all kinds of fun they take delight ; 
But as for their lessons, I sadly fear 
They never cost Ted and Fred a tear ; 
And I suspect that Ted and Fred 

Will each grow up we an empty head ! 
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You may see them trying a paper kite, 
And watching how high it takes its flight ; 
Or much too often they may be seen 
Playing at marbles upon the green ; 
Ready are they to run a race, | 

Or at cricket to take an empty place ; 

So I suspect that Ted and Fred | 
Will each grow up with an empty head! 


At school they are always late, I know,— 
The last to come and thé first to go; 
Outside the door they often stay 

To hear each other his lessons say, 


Because they have never had time to look 
At the difficult words in their spelling-book ; 
So I suspect that Ted and Fred 

Will each grow up with an empty head! 


‘Now, play’s a capital thing in its way, 

But you can’t get your living by play-play-play ! 
And Ted and Fred too late will repent 

That their childhood’s days they so misspent 
They'll find themselves behind in the race,— 
For know-nothing idlers there’s no place ! 

And sad will it be for Ted and Fred ~ 

If each grow up with an empty head! 


FISHING IN THE MILL-STREAM. 
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FISHING IN THE MILL-STREAM. 


Tuts is the old mill at Bradbourne, and the stream I told 
you of; it flows through the village, and then winds 
round the hill, and enters the valley beyond. 

A little wooden bridge crosses it, close to the mill ; and 
here the village children come to try their skill at fishing. 
A stick cut from the hedge; a long piece of twine or 
whip-cord ; and a bent pin instead of a hook, with a 
poor wriggling worm for bait,—that is all the village boys 
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require. And fish are so plentiful in the quiet stream 
that they are quite ready to jump at the bait—that is, 
at the worm—and, of course, the hook catches. them in 
the mouth, and then the proud angler hauls up his prize. 

Jemmy Hunt says it is capital fun, and so his’ sisters 
think it ; but I wonder what the fish say ? 

Ssmnntinn Jemmy goes further up the stream, and 
seating himself on the bank, with the green leaves above 
him, and wild flowers and ferns around him, he drops his 
line into the quiet waters, and waits, and waits, for a 
bite. He seems quite happy whether he catches any fish 
or none. There he sits, during the bright warm after- 
noon, and thinks over all the songs he has learned, and 
all the tales he knows, and dreams of what he will do 
when he “is a man;” and if a silly fish catches at his 
bait, he draws it up, asad says it is capital fun—fishing ! 
but I wonder what the fish say ? 
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THE SQUIRE'S SONS. 


Here are the Squire’s sons, Everard and Edgar; two 
brave, manly, handsome English boys, whom it does one 
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good to look at! They are devoted to each other. - They 
‘seldom quarrel, ever so slightly; and if they do, they 
hasten to beg each other’s pardon, and to “make it up.” 
Whatever is. Everard’s is also Edgar’s, and whatever is 
Edgar’s is also Everard’s, They don’t try, like some 
boys and girls I know, each to get his own way ; ; but 
each tries how he can please the other, and finds a 
pleasure in “giving in.” For that is the secret of living 
happily ; no family can be at peace unless its members 
are willing to “give in.” You know it takes two 
persons to quarrel ; a boy can’t quarrel by himself. And 
boys and girls would never quarrel if each were willing 
to “ give in.” 

Though Everard and Edgar are so fond of each other, 
they are not at all alike in character or disposition. 
Edgar is full of life and movement; restless, active, 
always ,on the stir. He does his lessons well enough, 
because he is good and dutiful; but he cares nothing for 
books “out of school.” He hess riding, fishing, shooting, 
Jumping, running, cricketing, swimming ; and is never so 
happy as when out in the open air. 

Now, Everard is quiet and reserved ; is fond of study, 
of reading, drawing, and the like. He does not take a 
pleasure in sports or games, though he joins in them to 
please his brother. He is not less fond of the open air, 
however, than Edgar ; but while Edgar goes nutting and 
fishing, Everard collects rare ferns and flowers, beautiful 
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beetles and butterflies, and is never so happy as when 
lying under a leafy tree and’ reading an interesting book. 
~ You must not think Everard a “milksop,” however. 
He has plenty of courage, and can ride almost as well as 
his brother. But what I mean is, that while Edgar puts 
sport first and study. second, Everard puts study first 
and sport second ; and in my opinion he is quite right. 

However, if. Everard often joins Edgar in his games, 
Edgar often j joins Everard in his studies. And Everard 
is delighted if he can get his brother to walk with him 
into the green fields, and listen while he reads a story, or a 
poem, or an account of some strange tree, bird, or flower. 

You may see the two brothers, sometimes, leaning 
against the stile at the corner of the lane, while Everard 
reads aloud, with much enjoyment; and Edgar lends his 
ears, but keeps his eyes open for any passing bird, or a 
stray hare, or other object of interest. They are really a 
pleasing picture of brotherly love! At their feet lies 
splendid old Marquis, quite as intent upon birds and 
hares as his master — ! | 


THE TWO SISTERS. 


THE air is warm and 

the sky is_ bright, 

and over the fields 

spreads a golden 

—-<=| light; for the sun 

~~, | has risen, and all its 

<< glow falls on the 

“<= happy earth below. 

In the grass le close 

the gentle sheep, and 

some, I think, are 

half rary ; and iin Sie may very well be, after their 

feast'on the daisied lea. But the birds are wide awake ; 

I hear their music ringing loud and clear; thrush and 

blackbird, finch and lark ;—oh, how sweet their voices ! 

Hark! One to the other seems to cry, and then half- 

a-dozen make reply. Listening to their joyous song, 

Maude and Caroline trip along. Always together they 

are found, by ties of trué affection bound ; and now they 

homeward take their way, loaded with the flowers of May. 

Heaven’s blessing on you ever shine, sweet loving Maude 
and Caroline! 


ON THE SEA-SHORE. 
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ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


THERE are Mr. Douglas 

and his children picking 

up shells. Alick and 
Fanny make very pretty ( 
baskets with them ; and /— 
whenever they go to the! __— 
sea-side they take .care (== 


to collect a quantity. ——w “eS 


~. 


Sometimes Mr. Douglas 
helps them; and then 
he tells them the name 
of each shell, and from 
what part of the world it comes,—for many of the shells 
found on our English or Scottish shores are brought by 
the waves from far-away seas. 

How beautiful some of them are! What delicate 
colours! What strange but graceful shapes! Some are 
like cups; others, like rings; others, like little horns. 
But, whatever their shape or colour, you must remember 
that once they were the homes of living animals. Yes ; 
the tiniest shell was once the dwelling-place of a creature 
with life. As the animal grows larger, so does his shell ; 
and the shells of many ocean-creatures are of consider- 
able size. | 

It may seem strange to you, but it is quite true that 
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the stones with which we build our houses’ are made out 
of shells ; that is, out of the houses of tiny animals. What 
we call limestone, is composed of very small shells. The 
waters rolled them upon the shore, and piled them up in 
immense heaps, and crushed them into powder, and after- 
wards worked up this powder into a thick paste. Then | 
more shells were piled upon this paste, until it became 
harder and harder, and the heat baked it into stone. 
And the waters flowing away, this stone was left exposed 
to the air, or only covered with a little earth, and men 
were able to get at it and make use of it for nom various 
structures. 

In some parts of the world shells are used for money ; 
and necklaces and bracelets are made of them. In Africa 
even the chiefs go about ornamented with strings of 
shells. 


SHELLS, shells, beautiful shells !— 
Brought from a distant sea,— 
Tales of far isles and golden shores 

Ye seem to tell to me! 
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GOOD AND BAD. 


Wuo’s this I see upon the stool ? 
I fancy it is idle Joe: 
He is the torment of the school ; 
No wonder, since he plays the fool, 
A fool’s-cap on his head should show ! 
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For mischief always he’s inclined,— _. 

"Tis “ mischief,” though he calls it “ fun :” 
To books he will not give his mind ; 
But his mistake I think he’ll find 

When all his time for learning’s done. 


How quiet is our little Fred ! 

Oh, you should hear him read and spell ! 
He neither plays, nor goes to bed, 
Till all his lessons he has said, 

And feels assured he knows them well. 


Yet silly Joe can’t bear to see 
Fred bending o’er his well-loved books ; 
But pinches him with idle glee, 
. Or pulls his hair, and boist’rously 
Calls Jack to see “ how Freddy looks.” 


I’m glad the Dame has found out Joe, 
And punished him before the school,— | 
That every boy and girl may know, 
Whoever plays the fool will so 
Be crowned with fool’s-cap like a fool ! 
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PETS. 


Have you any pets? A pet kitten, or a pet dog, or even 
a pet rabbit? I dare say you have ; and there is no harm 
in your keeping a pet, if you learn to be kind and merci- 
ful to all animals. Little Ada Cambridge had three 
pets: a beautiful canary bird, a fine large doll, and a fine 
large cat. It is a wonder—is it not ?/—that her love was 
large enough for all three! 

You should have seen how busy she would be every 
morning, making her three pets “ quite comfable,” as she 
called it! First, Pussy had to be served with her bread 
and milk; next, Dolly was washed and dressed, and 
seated upright in her velvet chair; while Dick the 
canary got his breakfast of seeds and fresh water, with 
a lump of sugar to peck at if he sang very well. | 

Of course, the canary and Pussy got on very well with 
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their Dolly. There was no quarrelling between them, 
because Dolly would neither move nor speak. But such 
was not the case with Pussy and Dick. 

a Cats, you know, are by 
nature the enemies of birds, 
and will kill and eat them 
if they get the chance. And 
Pussy was always thinking 
to herself,—“ How nice that 
little yellow bird would 
taste! How I wish I could 
seize him!” And when Ada 
was out of the nursery, if 
the bird-cage was hung 
rather low, Pussy would sit 
and watch the poor bird 
Oo ith such greedy eyes, that 
Dick very well knew what she was thinking of; and felt 
terribly frightened, swelling out his feathers, and flutter- 
ing up and down the cage. Happily, Ada came in one 
day, and saw what Pussy was about. Since then, Dick’s 
cage has been hung up out of Pussy’s reach ; and Ada’s 
pets now live “ comfably ” together. 
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LITTLE MILLY. 
LitTLE Milly Smith is everybody’s: favourite. 


pet of all Bradbourne ; and yet she is only a poor cot- 
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She is the 
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tager’s daughter. She has no fine clothes, she has no 
money, and her father is no more than a labourer, who 
works hard in the fields from morning until night. Yet, 
I say, she is everybody’s favourite. When she was ill, | 
some time ago, all the village was concerned about her, 
and people made inquiries after her, as much as if she 
had been the Squire’s daughter. Yes; and the Squire's 
wife called to see her every day, and brought her flowers 
' and books, and sat down on her little bed and talked to 
her. Dear me! how glad she was, how glad was every- 
body, when Milly began to grow better: when the light 
- came again into the dim, tender eyes, and the soft rose- 
colour came again on the pale, thin cheek! © 

All through her long illness Milly was as good and 
gentle as ever. Her mother had to work about the house 
to keep it clean, and get ready her husband’s meals ; so 
that Milly was often left alone for hours. But she never 
complained. She lay in her little bedroom, and said over | 
to herself all the hymns, texts, and stories she knew ; and 
whenever her mother looked in upon her she was always 
ready with a smile on her lips to cheer her: | 

At one time she was so very ill that the doctor thought 
she could not recover. But Milly was still happy and 
contented. She was old enough to know and say that 
God’s will must be done. However, it pleased God to 
restore her to health; and the doctor went about every- 
| -where saying that her getting better was.owing as much 
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to her patience and good temper as to his medicines! 
She never fretted, never complained ; but lay on her bed, 
suffering, yet calm and cheerful. 

Now, why was Milly everybody’s favourite? Why was 
she, the poor labourer’s daughter, the pet of all Brad- 
bourne? I will tell you, because I want you to be like 
her, and then you too will be everybody's favourite. 

Well, Milly never, never thinks of herself, but always 
of everybody else. She is happier when she is doing 
something for somebody! Regular at school in the week- 
days, and at church and Sunday school on the Sundays, 
she has learned that God loves the meek and pure of 
heart. So she tries to keep down her temper, and she is 
always willing and anxious to oblige. Little Milly could 
not be selfish, When John Green broke his leg, and was 
forced to keep indoors, she took all her pretty books and 
read to him, instead of going out to play. Often she goes 
down, on the Sunday evening, to Widow Brown’s cottage, 
and reads a chapter to the poor old woman, who can no 
longer see to read for herself. Then she is so quiet and 
well-behaved: “quite a lady,” says the Squire’s wife ! 
Quite a lady ; because she tries to do good, to be good, to 
love others and think nothing of herself, in the name and 
for the sake of her Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 
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THE GOLD-FISH. 


How pretty the little gold-fish look as they swim round 
and round in the globe of glass! Here are Kate, and 
Ellen, and little Maggie, all engaged in watching their 
swift and airy motions. Now they swim round and 
round ; now they dart to and fro; now they rise to the 
top ; now they sink to the bottom ; and sometimes, as if 
weary of so much movement, they balance themselves on 
their tiny fins for a minute or more ! 

What do they live upon? Oh, on the tiny animals 
that are found in the water—so tiny that you cannot see 
them, but the fish contrive to see them! And, besides, 
Kate, and Ellen, and Maggie now and then throw them 
a few crumbs. 

But these little fish are easily satisfied,—which is 
more than some boys and girls are! 
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CARELESS MATTY. 


Just like careless Matty ! 

The gardener at the Squire’s house has given her a fine 
flowering plant to take home to her father, who is very 
fond of flowers ; and instead of taking the nearest road 
through the park, she has gone down by the side of the 
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stream, and now she is amusing herself by jumping from 
stone to stone! 

These stones are slippery with moss and weeds, and if 
Miss Matty loses her footing she will either slide into the 
water and spoil her clothes, or let fall the plant, and break 
it and the flower-pot too! Just like careless Matty! 

It is a good rule to do only one thing at a time; but 
that does not suit Matty! She is always trying to do 
something which she has not been told todo. The other 
day she was sent to the village bakehouse with the dinner 
—a piece of beef which her mother wanted baked. What 
trick do you think our careless Matty played? She saw 
some girls and boys playing at hopscotch. Down goes 
the dish, and Matty joinsthem! A dog passing by smells 
the beef, and finding no person in charge of it, thinks it 
must be meant for him! He pounces on it, and runs off! 
You may be sure that Miss Matty was punished for her 
carelessness ; and yet she seems as bad as ever. 


A RAINY DAY. 2 
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Hark, how steadily beats the rain, 
Constant, against the window-pane! 
What a regular heavy “ pour,” 
Dashing in at the open door | 

Quite a river runs down the road, 
As if some stream had overflowed ; 
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A RAINY DAY. 


And shower on shower falls from the trees, 
When stirred awhile by the passing breeze. 
Dismal and dull, the shuddering sheep 
Under the hedge endeavour to creep ; 
While steadfast over hill and plain 

Falls, and falls, and falls the rain! 


Yes ; steadfast over hill and plain 
Falls, and falls, and falls the rain! 
Kitty within the house must stay, | 
Nor in the garden hope to play. 

No walk for Kitty into the town, 
While the rain comes thickly down ; 
No ride for Kitty on Daisy now, 
Hence the gloom upon her brow! 
Hence her look of discontent, 

And her frown, as if she meant,— 
Though she feels ashamed to say,— 
Oh why, oh why should it rain to-day ? 


But pleasures sometimes must be lost, 
And brightest purposes are crossed, 
To teach us that we must endure 

The little ills we cannot cure! 

Such disappointments should prepare 
Our minds for far more serious care ; 
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Hereafter all such things will seem 
The shadows of an empty dream. 

And it may be that brightest ray 

Of sunshine will to-morrow play, 
Though steadfast over hill and plain 
Now falls, and falls, and falls the rain ! 
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=> ae ee A CLEVER dog is Rover, 


and a merry boy is Jack 
Hill! When Rover and 
Jack are together, they 
are so happy that the 
days seem too short for 
them. Jack is always 
kind and gentle with 
Rover, and Rover is 
JP ~~ always obedient and 
ee” loving with Jack. 

ee Now, of course, Jack 
goes to school every day, and Rover goes with him, 
carrying Jack’s bag of books, and marching along with 
the greatest soberness. Going to school he evidently 
thinks a serious matter, and so he neither barks, nor 
runs, nor frolics. He knows when it is time for Jack to 
leave school, and Jack always finds him seated outside 
the door. And the moment Jack appears, up jumps 
Rover, and frisks about him, and barks for joy ; and all 
the way home he runs full speed, for he knows that 
going home is very different from going to school! Yes, 
indeed! and boys and girls like the way from school 
better than the way to school ; but all play and no work 
would not teach them to be good men and women. 
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WHO KNOWS IT BEST? 
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WHO KNOWS IT BEST? 


It is a great blessing to have a kind grandmamma. 


I 


think all grandmammas are kind to good grandchildren ; 
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and I am sure Kate and Charley’s grandmamma was very 
kind to them. [am glad to say that Kate and Charley 
always behaved to her with the most loving regard, and 
were anxious to do whatever they could to make her 
happy. They knew that they were young, and she was 
old, and that youth ought to treat old age with reverence. 

Nothing pleased grandmamma more than to hear 
Kate and Charley say their lessons every evening. And 
it was a good thing for them, because they went to school 
all the more cheerfully for feeling sure that they knew 
their lessons. And sometimes they would read aloud to 
her, when her eyes were tired: and sometimes Granny, 
as they called her, would set them a hymn or a pretty 
poem to learn; and then she always rewarded the one 
who learned it best. 

It was quite a pretty picture to see grandmamma 
seated in state in her large easy-chair, with Charley on 
the stool at her feet, and Kate standing beside her, her 
arm round Charley’s neck, while the children repeated 
their hymn. Generally, each knew it so well that grand- 
mamma divided the reward between them. 

Here is one of the hymns that Kate and Charley 


learned :— | 
I love the blue sky, 
Where the white clouds fly, 
And the sunshine I love as well ; 
I love the fresh air, 
And the meadows fair, 
And the violets down in the dell. 
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I love the soft hum 
Of bees as they come 
To gather the sweets of the flowers ; 
And the birdies’ sweet song 
As they hover among 
The leaves and the buds of the bowers. 


I love the old trees, 
And the grass on the leas, 
And blossoms of every hue ; 
_I love the sweet rills, 
And the lofty green hills, 
And all that they bring to my view. 


I love sun and star; | 
But oh, better by far, 
And more precious and dearer than all, 
My patient mamma, 
-And my darling papa, 
Whom my own I'm delighted to call! 


And yet there is One, 
God’s holiest Son, 
Whose love for all men is confessed,— 
Christ Jesus, who shed 
His blood in our stead ; 
Oh, should I not love him the best 4 
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HARVEST TIME. 


How glorious is the close of an autumn day, when the 
sun sinks far down in the purple west, and all the land 
seems touched with dazzling colours ! 

Then the birds begin to make their way to their mossy 


nests; and the eo oe 7 
cattle gather at a 

the old meadow- ss ane se 
gate, patiently oe Se eee, 
waiting for good ose es? in: | ae 
Maggie the milk...) wie. ; 


maid to lead 
them back to 
their stalls. BSN 
Then, too, the § a ) 
reapers leave off “Oy 
their work ; and 2 
Peggy Simson 2\j¢ 
and her mother 
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corn, and rest awhile before returning to their little 
cottage. 

George Simson is one of the reapers ; and he handles 
his sharp sickle so skilfully that he gets better paid than 
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any of his companions. His wife and daughter also labour 
in the same field; they gather up the wheat as it falls 
beneath the reapers’ sickles, and bind it into sheaves. 
And a pretty sight is a corn-field, when covered with 
these sheaves, all collected together in little piles, called 
stooks. 

In many parts of the country the sickle is no longer 
used, but the corn is cut down by a reaping machine. It 
is very strange to see this machine dragged along the field, 
and the corn falling fast before its swift strong strokes. 
When it is used, the wheat is not bound up in sheaves, 
but after it has lain in the sun awhile to dry it is carried 
away to the barn to be threshed ; that is, to separate the 
ears from the straw. Then the ears are sent to the mill, 
and ground into flour. . : 
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AN AFTERNOON HOLIDAY. 


Tuevillage school is closed 
this afternoon, and all the 
boys and girls are enjoy- 
#eN ing their holiday. All 
iy 4 fl the boys and girls of Brad- 
h ee =| bourne have put aside 
3 mite if their lesson-books, and 
<9) are thinking of nothing 
| but play—play—-play. 
= -; ee Well, all work and no 
Se a a fo play would make Jack 
eres a dull boy; just as all 
play and no work would make Jack a stupid boy. No 
one refuses a holiday to good boys and girls, who learn 
their lessons thoroughly, and show themselves anxious 
to obey their parents and teachers. And it is just these 
good boys and girls who find a holiday delightful. What 
is the use of it to the lazy? It is no change to them. 
Besides, the thing that makes a holiday really pleasant is 
the knowledge that you deserve it ; that you have earned 
it, so to speak, by good conduct and industry. When you 
feel that your parents as well as your teachers are satisfied 
with you, oh, how very sweet a holiday becomes ! 
Well, the lads and lasses of Bradbourne are all at play, 
and the village rings with their shouts and laughter ! 
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Some have gone down to the green—of course, I mean 
the boys—in order to have a game of cricket. Others 
have taken their simple fishing-rods, and set off to see if 
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koe they can catch a dish of fish. 

Ea A Jack, Harry, and Tom have 
got down to the meadow, and 
are swinging on the five-barred 
gate. To and fro, see them go, 
swinging on the five-barred gate ; 
while tiny Bell, and Madge as 
well, standing near, look on and 
wait. 

I don’t think it will be much 
of a holiday for John Thompson's 
donkey! George and Jem are 
holding him, while Ted mounts 
| his back, to ride him round the 
Aine me ~=6 green. Of course, George and 
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J em will have their turn; and then, I dare say, Harry and 
Tom will prefer old Girisale’ s back to the five-barred gate. 
So I don’t think it will be much of a holiday for John 
Thompson’s donkey : 

Some of the boys and girls have gone to the wood, 
blackberrying ; and others have found their way down 
to the side of the stream, where the young alder-bushes 
grow, and the bright green mallows, and in among the 
thick leaves of the hedge-row the water-wagtail makes 
her nest. Sometimes, if you throw a stone into the water, 


you will startle the water-rats, and they will swim away 


up the stream, with a swiftness that is quite surprising. 

So the lads and lasses of Bradbourne are all at play, 
for to-day is the birthday of little Lily, the Squire’s only 
daughter ; and on this day the Squire gives a dinner to 
everybody in the village, and cakes and milk to all the 
children, and the church-bells ring and fireworks are let 
off in honour of little Lily—for whom I have written 
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